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CONTEMPORARY COMMENTARY 


A series of contributions sponsored by the Unservile State Group 


THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION AS A 
PRESSURE GROUP: I 
By GEORGE ALLEN, Fellow of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford 


(This article will disappoint any reader who has expected a burning 
indictment of British agricultural policy and of the pressure group which 
appears to have played such a large part in making it what it is. But my 
purpose is not to review agricultural policy as such, although by 
implication that is to some degree inevitable. Nor does my selection of 
the N.F.U. for study imply that it is in my view one of the pressure 
groups most damaging to the national interest. There are many better 
candidates for that position, such as the pressure groups of air transport 
or of the nationalised fuel and power industries The N.F.U. has been 
chosen because it is the one about which by experience and interest I am 
most fitted to write —G.A.) 


There are three National Farmers’ Unions in Britain but, except on those 
issues which have a strong regional bias affecting Scotland or Ulster, they 
speak as one, and the N.F.U. of England and Wales, with its president, 
Sir James Turner (now Lord Netherthorpe), acts for them all. Landowners 
do not any more constitute an important, independent pressure group. In- 
dividually they may exert great influence, as members of the N.F.U. or 
through the close links between their agents and the Agricultural Land 
Service of the Ministry of Agriculture. But the Country Land Owners’ 
Association can be regarded as an adjunct to the N.F.U. It may often make 
individual approaches concerning its own interests to the Government, the 
opposition parties or to individual M.P.’s— for example, concerning the 
land tenure reforms which were passed by Parliament in 1958. But it must 
know well that it can be effective only in so far as its aims complement and 
do not contradict those of the N.F.U. 

There are, of course, various bodies which to some extent enjoy a separate 
existence from the National Farmers’ Union but which for the most part, if 
not completely, can be regarded as 100 per cent members of the farmers’ 
lobby. All of the marketing boards fall into this category and in some cases 
their creation has been supported by farmers largely because they have been 
intended as an effective, permanent expert pressure group. This is the case 
with the Tomato and Cucumber Marketing Board which most producers 
see simply as an agency for ensuring effective tariff protection. The Fat 
Stock Marketing Corporation, owned by farmers and now marketing about 
one-quarter of the home-produced fatstock supplies, including practically 
all bacon, is another important institutional vested interest. At the inter- 
national level there exists the International Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers. Although this is a world wide organisation, it seems to be most 
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effective in bringing together the farm blocs of the various Continental | _ 
countries and has probably exerted some influence in the development of f !°% 
the Common Market proposals for agriculture. But, although the N.F.U. dun 
played a prominent role in creating it, British farmers have not taken much Zea 
part in its affairs, nor can it be said that its activities have had much effect dete 
on British agricultural policy. The other’ member of the farm bloc to be ) !0PE 
noted is the Union of Agricultural Workers. In certain parts of East Anglia une! 
this a highly organised and strong union, and can no doubt exert some F 
influence on voting and elections. But, since it carries few votes in the | Pr 
T.U.C. Congress and at the Labour Party Conference, its political signifi. | 5&4! 
cance is not great. Apart from whatever electoral influence it has in East Nati 
Anglia and Lincolnshire, it is probably unimportant as a pressure group. \ dem 
Other interested parties may intervene from time to time, particularly the ;‘o 
fertiliser and agricultural machinery manufacturers with their publicity ) on 


campaigns designed to maintain a favourable public opinion towards agri- 
culture. An example is the town mouse and country mouse advertisements | °" 
of about a year ago. But except in such peripheral ways the all important Mas 
instrument of agitation and influence outside the Ministry of Agriculture, milk 
an important qualification as we shall see, is the National Farmers’ Union. 
The permanently organised potential or actual opposition to the N.F.U. } 
is not large nor very effective. The Consumers’ Co-operative Movement 
has very little effect on agricultural policy. During the last ten years it does | h 
not seem to have concerned itself with the relative economic merits o 
maintaining home production or of importing more food instead. It has 
given some attention to marketing problems and since the war its annual ee 
congresses have often debated them at length. The Movement has opposed Al 
the existing organisation of marketing boards and criticised Labour Party { °PP* 
g organisation of marketing boards and criticise cous 


) tion 


as 


policy in so far as it did not offer scope for the development of co-operative} . |. 
organisations. But only in the case of egg marketing has it been at all men 
effective. Co-operatives (admittedly producer-controlled) have developed whew 
a large trade in eggs over the last 20 years. So, in resisting the proposals i 
to establish an Egg Marketing Board and in taking an active part in the ace 
Egg Marketing Enquiry of 1956 the Movement was as much fighting for the a 
co-operative principle as it was for cheap eggs. Its action here is reminiscent . z= 
of its attempt in the early 1930’s to persuade the agricultural producers’ a 
co-operatives to form an association with the consumers’ movement. Eggs — 
apart, however, we cannot regard the Consumers’ Co-operative Movement | . “4 
as an effective check to the powers and influence of the N.F.U. act 
The small but very energetic Cheap Food League is the one organisation a 





wholeheartedly opposing protective agricultural and restrictive marketing can 
policies. Yet, with the possible exceptions of the Egg Marketing Enquiry “i 
of three years ago and the recent almost complete rejection of the N.F.U.’s it ne 
request for increased horticultural tariffs, it has probably had little effect. ey 
Partly this is because the bastions it is attacking are strongly built and well whick 
defended. But at least as important is its own views which are based on Mark 
an extreme nineteenth century form of economic liberalism and which ene 
consequently probably deter a large number of potential supporters and } , F 

weakens its case. For example, in the controversies over the dumping of Aen 





es 
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: . foreign butter in Britain in 1957 it seems to have taken the view that 
:. | dumping should be allowed irrespective of the effects on British and New 
uch Zealand producers or on Commonwealth links. Such an attitude would 
fect | deter many who would welcome free trade as long as prices reflected true 
, be } long-run costs of production but who would equally regard dumping as 
glia unethical. oo 
me Foreign producers sending supplies to Great Britain constitute another 
the | Pressure group, but only Commonwealth producers are likely to get much 
nif. | hearing. Even these are unlikely to do a great deal to embarrass the 
ast | National Farmers’ Union or the existing agricultural policies. Their 
up, | demands for greater markets in Great Britain will not, at least in their public 
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city 
gri- 
nts 
‘ant 
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has 
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’ campaigns in Great Britain, be directed against British production. New 
, Zealand, for example, strongly protested against the dumping of European 
butter in Britain in 1957, but it maintained a tactful and discreet silence 
on the dumping of milk products in the British market which the Milk 
Marketing Board has been undertaking for many years. The Board sells 
milk for manufacturing uses more cheaply than it does for liquid consump- 


") tion and below costs of production which are recouped by the much higher 


| price for liquid milk. Some opposition to current British agricultural policies 
comes from the Office of European Economic Co-operation but without 
| startling effects. However, it is one means by which more liberal ideas will 
have percolated through to the Ministry of Agriculture during the last few 
) years—and we shall see a re-education of the Ministry has been badly 
needed—and to the N.F.U. and general public. 

Although there is no effective and important permanently organised 
opposition bodies to the National Farmers’ Union, there is a growing and 
more coherent body of opinion against current agricultural policies and of 
individuals who are likely to oppose the National Farmers’ Union whenever 
it attempts to make a significant move towards the further achievement of 
some of its established policies. Although they will not always be in com- 
plete agreement and although they will not always mobilize their resources 
effectively, as can be seen in the case of the Egg Enquiry of 1956, these 
individuals know of each other’s interests and existence, and can rapidly 
come together, in some more or less united manner, to oppose the National 
Farmers’ Union. This guerilla opposition showed itself most clearly at the 
time of the egg marketing controversy in 1955 and 1956. Partly organised 
in a temporary organisation, the Society of Objectors to Compulsory Egg 
Marketing and partly as the spontaneous opposition of several individuals all 
arguing more or less the same points, the opposition did secure some 
important modifications in the originally proposed egg marketing scheme. 
Indeed, the opposition was so much successful that, although at first glance 
it appears that the National Farmers’ Union won its case, the Commissioner 
of the Enquiry proposed so many modifications to the original scheme 
which were accepted by the Minister of Agriculture that, as long as the Egg 
Marketing Board is required to abide by them, it will not enjoy an effective 
monopoly in the long run.* 


° For further details on this point, see the discussion in my forthcoming book, 
Agricultural Marketing Policies (Blackwell, summer 1959). 
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This kind of opposition cannot be effective in matters of day-to-day policy 
nor can it, for obvious reasons, exert any influence on the Annual Price 
Reviews. But in agricultural marketing, where any further development of | P° 
accepted National Farmers’ Union policy requires considerable procedural } ¥° 
delays and, if necessary, a full and probably public enquiry, the oppor-} 4” 
tunities for opposition are clearly great. The National Farmers’ Union will ~ = 
be obliged to fight extremely hard if it tries to get another marketing board, 
and the chances are that it will fail. Unfortunately, present arrangements 
ensure that only fundamental changes in marketing policy can be questioned 
in public enquiries. The negotiations over the Annual Price Review and 
over applications for increased tariff protection are held in camera. The 
guerilla opposition has, therefore, a very limited field on which to fight.) . 
This could reasonably be altered for tariffs, although probably not for the| 
Price Reviews, by requiring public examination of the claims and counter 


claims. 
The National Farmers’ Union faces hardly any open opposition from the - 


tol 
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three political parties. The position of the Conservative Party need not be 

elaborated. The attitude of the Labour Party is at first sight more surprising. | vol 
In view of its dependence on the urban working-class vote, it might have/ = 
been expected to campaign actively for cheap food. This, apart from some ~ 
embarrassing interruptions from Mr. Stanley Evans when he was a Member _ 
of Parliament and for a brief spell Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry reg 
of Food, the Labour Party managers have never allowed. There may hav) te 


been some fundamental disagreement within the ranks of M.P.’s ovei .. 
horticultural tariffs in 1949, but they have been firmly controlled. The lied 
Labour Party’s attitude towards agriculture can probably be explained to) 
some extent by its social philosophy and economic policy, but the over “x 
whelming factor, it is not being too cynical to assume, has been vote seeking . 
in marginal constituencies. We shall see later that the East Anglian seats 
seem to have exerted a very great influence on Labour Party agricultural P 
policy in the 1955 election. 

The position of the Liberal Party is similar. Many of its more militant ee 
workers are now to be found among keen free traders in the Home Counties Po - 
while its immediately potential electoral strength lies largely in the small “ | 
farm areas of the north and west, where it can probably obtain rural votes bal 
from the Conservatives much more easily than the Labour Party. In on 
addition, those Liberals (including the writer) who are inspired more by # cult 
desire to decentralise power than by economics are reluctant to support the 
policies which would damage the viability of the outlying regions of Britain nae 
Liberal Party resolutions on agriculture are compromises which cannot ote 
provide the basis of an effective political criticism of current agricultural moe 
programmes. ; a 

The great sentimental attachment to agriculture and the countryside— eoui 
witness the popularity of the Archers—and the food shortages of the wat i 
and post-war years go a long way in explaining the rather tolerant generals pea 
public opinion towards the demands of the N.F.U. Another great help it| far 
keeping the public passive is the widely but generally tacitly held view that) * “4 
competence to pass judgment on agricultural policies depends, not upon skill 
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) 
in economics, but upon experience of practical farming. Public opinion 
towards farming might be very different today if the agricultural corres- 
pondents of most of the important papers were not agriculturalists and 
were prepared to pay more attention to economic and less to technical issues 
and if editorial comments were less frequently based on their views. How- 
} ever, while the lives of politicians and of the N.F.U.’s leaders may be made 
much easier by a benign tolerance of the general public towards most of 
! the Union’s policies over the last 20 years, we need another explanation 
for the ease with which the N.F.U. has secured willing support for many of 
its objectives at ministerial, administrative and often at academic levels and 
for the absence of effective intellectual opposition to it. 

Apart from the last few years there has been little effective academic or 





)} have generally not shown any sustained interest in agricultural production 
and marketing policies. Their comments and criticisms have too often 
seemed little more than an a priori application of free trade doctrine or 
off-the-cuff pronouncements with little appreciation of all the issues in- 
volved. Thus, even though what they have said may often have been partly 
or totally correct, they would by the manner of their arguments make little 
impression On politicians and their advisers or on the administrators con- 
cerned with implementing policy. The Economist has been a consistent and 
regular critic; even during the war years its editor was reminding farmers, 
at a meeting of the Farmers’ Club, that Britain still stood to gain by free 
trade more than by protection. But one’s impression is that it has made 
little impact. Why this should be, if it is so, is hard to say. Perhaps since 
the war the journal has made the mistake of being too consistently hyper- 
critical?* It might be pointed out that agricultural economists who write 
about policy are now generally extremely critical and that this recent out- 
spokenness should be able to exert influence on the formation and imple- 
mentation of production and marketing programmes. 

By studying the composition and organisation of this profession we can 
see more clearly how the climate of influential opinion on agricultural 
policy has been developed to the advantage of the N.F.U. in the 1930’s 
and 1940’s. In this field, for better or for worse, the profession has had an 
unchallenged academic position, and through its many contacts with White- 
hall and other links can exert considerable influence. The systematic and 
extensive academic study of the financial and economic problems of agri- 
culture in Great Britain began when the late Dr. Charles Orwin established 
the Agricultural Economics Institute in Oxford in 1913. Since then the 
number of professional workers describing themselves as agricultural 
economists has grown rapidly so that, at a guess, there are probably now 
more than three hundred in the country. The great majority work for the 
Provincial Agricultural Economic Service of England and Wales and the 
equivalent organisation in Scotland. In England and Wales this service is 
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attached to the universities and is organised in ten advisory centres. Fach 
centre is in the charge of a Provincial Agricultural Economist who advises 
farmers on farm management and carries out research in farm management 
* Its articles about a month ago on agricultural policy are an exception. 
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and other branches of agricultural activity. (In Scotland the arrangements 
are somewhat different; there the three Farm Economics Branches are 
attached to the three Agricultural Colleges.) The Provincial Economists 
can initiate research of their own, but much of their energies are devoted 
to national schemes of investigation, sponsored in effect by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, the most important at present being the Farm Management 
Survey. This survey is held to provide important statistical data which is 
used for the fixing of guaranteed prices, but the procedures and timing of 
the February review, especially following the commitments of the 1957 
Agriculture Act, indicate that its value is comparatively small. Most of the 
work done by these research units is accountancy and farm management 
advice. Most of the early workers in the Agricultural Economics Avian} 
Service were accountants rather than economists. In some cases they had a| 
basic training in economics, but it would be fair to say that this was) 
normally not intensive. In recent years there has been a change of emphasis 

so that many more of the positions of responsibility have come to be held 

by people who could claim to be economists in the first instance and 

accountants in the second. However, for much of the period under con-| 
sideration most of the people working in the Agricultural Economics? 
Advisory Service would neither by training nor by inclination be activel; 
concerned in the more fundamental issues of agricultural policy. There 
are some outstanding exceptions such as the late Charles Orwin and th 
late A. W. Ashby, but until the last decade they are few amongst many 
Moreover, the Provincial Agricultural Economists had and still have stron 
reasons for avoiding controversial issues of agricultural policy. The Farn 
Management Survey was not initiated and is not carried out in response to 
a widespread and spontaneous demand from individual farmers, so that the 
Provincial Agricultural Economists depend for the successful completion o 
much of their work on the willing co-operation of farmers, especially on 
the smaller farms, who are often indifferent or dubious about the work to 
be done and who participate because they think they are helping the whole 
industry as much as themselves. Clearly, they will not be eager to co-operate 
with agricultural economists who seem to be attacking the industry, and the/ 
maintenance of his goodwill among farmers may often seem a top priority 
to a Provincial Agricultural Economist. In addition, the Provincial Agr: 
cultural Economic Service is directly financed by the Ministry of Agriculturt 
(and by the corresponding Departments in Scotland and Ulster), which set: 
great store by the Farm Management Survey and regards it as the mail 
work justifying the Provincial Service. 

An illustration of what might lie in store for a Provincial Agricultural 
Economist who dared to venture into the field of agricultural policy con 
troversies is shown by the attitude of the farmers of Wales to Professor Ent 
Nash, Professor of Agricultural Economics in the University of Aberystwyth 
and Head of the local Provincial Economics Service, over his activ 
opposition to the proposed Egg Marketing Board, with another outburst 45 
few months later as a result of remarks which he was reported to have matt! 
at an I.C.I. conference on agricultural policy. Early in 1956 Professor Nast! 
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gave evidence at the public enquiry into the proposed egg marketing scheme. 
A letter to The Times of April 3, 1956, stated reasons against the proposed 
board and announced the setting up of S.0.C.E.M. (The Society of Objectors 
to Compulsory Egg Marketing), Professor Nash being one of the signatories 
who also included Mr. E. M. H. Lloyd and Mr. Colin Clark, the present 
Director of the Agricultural Economics Research Institute at Oxford. Then 
eight days later The Times reported as follows: 

Professor Eric Nash ... . yesterday likened the proposed compulsory egg 
marketing scheme of the three N.F.U.’s to a control exercised by Nazis in 
Germany before the war. He opposed the scheme as unnecessary and unjustified 
when he gave evidence at the public enquiry into the scheme . . . . conducted in 
London on behalf of the Ministry of Agriculture by Mr. G. G. Baker, Q.C. 

The Montgomery branch of the National Farmers’ Union immediately pro- 
tested to the Welsh Committee of the National Farmers’ Union. The Farmer 
and Stockbreeder of May 8, reported as follows: 

Professor Nash objected as a private individual and asked for the total 
rejection of the scheme. In protest some members wrote to him saying they would 
not take further part in his department’s economic surveys. Professor Nash 
replied that the surveys were carried out for the good of the farming community 
as a whole and not for his personal benefit. He was prepared to send a copy 
of the long, detailed statement he gave in evidence, to anyone who may have 
been misled by newspaper reports. 

The next day Mr. E. M. H. Lloyd wrote as follows to the Daily Telegraph : 

The Executive Committee of the Montgomeryshire branch of the N.F.U. is 
reported to have sent a resolution to its headquarters in London deploring the 
action of Professor Eric Nash of the University of Wales in objecting to the 
proposed egg marketing scheme. 

One member objected “not that the Professor expressed his personal views 
but because of the high position he held in economics in Wales.” Another said 
bluntly that “it was none of his business to object.” 

The Council of the N.F.U. will no doubt repudiate this petulant outburst. 
Petty attacks of this kind can only damage the reputation of the Union and 
prejudice sympathetic consideration of their egg marketing scheme. 


The Farmer and Stockbreeder of June 5 reported that the Welsh Committee 
of the N.F.U. had decided to make a protest to the University governors 
on the basis of the censure resolution which they had received from the 
Montgomery branch. And there, apparently, the matter rests. It appears 
that a few farmers have withdrawn from the farm management survey 
carried out by Aberystwyth, but that is all. The local press ranged itself 
strongly on the side of Professor Nash. The Montgomeryshire Express made 
many references to the issue, including two leading articles, and The 
Cambrian News had one leading article. At one stage The Montgomeryshire 
Express described the attitude of the local N.F.U. as “‘an attack on academic 
and individual liberty” and went on to remind the N.F.U. that it was not 
dealing with an employee. This, of course, was very much to the point, 
because without doubt, the local farmers thought that this exactly was their 
position. The N.F.U. central organisation did not support the Montgomery 
branch and the University firmly defended Professor Nash’s academic 
freedom. Yet the incidents show how delicate can be the relationship 
between a Provincial Agricultural Economist and the farmers in his area 
when controversial issues are raised. One of the interesting aspects of this 
controversy is the lack of interest in the national press. The Daily Telegraph 
and The Times did not give any opinions on the matter. Mr. E. M. H. 
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Lioyd’s ietter to The Daily Telegraph evoked no subsequent correspond- 
ence or comment. Perhaps more surprisingly, The Manchester Guardian 
made no reference whatsoever to the affair. Perhaps the incident of a 
Provincial Agricultural Economist quarrelling with the local N.F.U. was 
thought too trivial to warrant the attention of the national press. If so, 
it is a mistaken attitude. 


Since the war the number of permanent academic appointments in 
British universities for agricultural economists not involved in or hampered 
by the Farm Management Survey has grown steadily and is now about 15, 
the majority being at the Agricultural Economics Research Institute at 
Oxford. None of these depend directly or indirectly for finance on the 
Ministry of Agriculture. The persons concerned have many other obliga- 
tions besides keeping current British policies under constant review—funda- 
mental research not necessarily bearing on these policies nor even relating 
to Britain, the training of post-graduate students of whom many are from 
overseas, the study of international and colonial agricultural economic 
problems, and so on. But one must concede that more probably could 
have been done on British agricultural policy—as indeed it has in the last 
four or five years. 


To complete this picture of the main factors influencing the intellectual 
climate within which agricultural policy would be evolved and criticised in 
the last 20 or 30 years, it is necessary to appreciate the main strand of 
thinking influencing the policy makers during the 1930’s and 1940's. It 
would be a complete mistake, but one made by many general economists, 
to think that the attitude of agricultural economists is simply or even mainly 
based on an incomplete grasp of basic economic principles and protectionist 
special pleading for agriculture. The few general economists interested in 
problems of agriculture have not been alive to the conflict of issues. Those 
who led economic thinking on agricultural policy during the 1920's, 1930's 
and 1940’s were people who from their own personal experience and back- 
ground had a strong sense of the particular problem and handicap facing 
agriculture: the great inequalities of incomes which in the past in a free 
market have existed between agriculture and other sections of the economy. 
They grasped the essential economic principles that were involved well 
enough, and they knew perfectly well the advantages of free trade. But the 
facts of the incomes disparities between agriculture and other industries 
were equally well known to them, and it was obvious that agriculture in a 
regime of free trade was handicapped by the serious social and geographical 
hindrances to the mobility of labour from the industry if the free but 
imperfect market were to decide the distribution of incomes between the 
industry and the rest of the international economy. There seemed to be a 
persistent tendency for the demand for agricultural products to increase less 
rapidly than their supply, so that farmers’ and farm workers’ incomes were 
continually depressed relatively to those of workers of equivalent ability in 
other occupations. Agriculture was (and still is) a declining industry but, 
in comparison with most other declining industries, had (and still has) 
greater difficulty in ridding itself of surplus labour so as to maintain the per 
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capita incomes of the workers that remain.* 

It may be said fairly that agricultural economists who have emphasised 
problems of income distribution between agriculture and other sectors of the 
national or world economics have not always faced up to the fundamental 
problem—namely, how can surplus labour be persuaded ‘to move from 
agriculture to alternative occupations unless there is a substantial disparity 
in money incomes? Then neither have free traders. But in this context the 
intrinsic merits of the argument are irrelevant. The fact remains that much 
of the most influential work of agricultural economists from the point of 
view of policy has been concerned with these questions of income distribu- 
tion and not with those of securing the greatest output from a given 
amount of resources irrespective of the effects on income distribution.* 
It provides an important doctrinal reason why many agricultural 
economists would not be strong opponents, even if opponents at all, of the 
policies of the N.F.U. and the means adopted to achieve them. Many 
agricultural economists would feel that farmers had right on their side—and 
within limits and subject to some qualifications they would be correct. 

In sum, as much by accident as by design the work of agricultural 
economists since the 1920’s has aided the farm bloc. Not only by inclination, 
training and working situation have many of them been inclined to avoid 
controversial and fundamental issues of policy, but their main intellectual 
sustenance has even more confirmed them in their positions. It is true that 
from time to time influential agricultural economists have examined 
particular features of production or marketing policies in relation to national 
economic efficiency, as for example the late C. S. Orwin in his writings 
before the war on farm sizes and layouts and land nationalisation; but, with 
the occasional exception, it is only in the last few years that there has been 
a great interest in questioning and examining the whole basis of current 
policy from the viewpoint of efficiency.t In consequence, almost by default 
of the agricultural and general economists, the climate of opinion on pro- 
duction and marketing policies, in so far as it is ever amenable to academic 
influence, has been created by critics and propagandists whose basic training 
lay elsewhere and not in economics. As perhaps the most striking example, 
the widely held but erroneous view that it is economically desirable to 
conserve agricultural land by building flats rather than houses has been 
created largely by architects, town planners and geographers who, lacking 
the approach of the economist, have not examined all of the relevant issues 
or balanced all of the opposing considerations correctly. Again, most of the 
influential articles and books on the more general problems of farm policy 
have come from the pens of agriculturalists, scientists, farmers and other 


* An article which has probably had some considerable influence in itself and which 
reflects the general consensus of opinion is the late Professor A. W. Ashby’s “The 
Causes of Agricultural Poverty” in the Farm Economist, 1946. Professor Ashby 
was Director of the Agricultural Economics Research Institute from 1945 to 1953, 
having previously been Professor of Agricultural Economics at Aberystwyth. 

+ For example, by J. R. Bellerby and E. M. Ojala in Great Britain and by T. W. 
Schultz and D. Gale Johnson in the United States. 

t These conclusions would be supported by an examination of the contents over the 
last twenty years of the Farm Economist, published by the Agricultural Economics 
rag Institute at Oxford, and of the Journal of the Agricultural Economics 
ociety. 
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writers who have not been trained as economists. In some cases they have 
undoubtedly emphasised important factors which the economist might well 
have overlooked, especially the opportunities for achieving important, cost 
reducing technical changes; and in other cases they have effectively done 
the economist’s job for him, for example in pointing out the need to raise 
rents to economic levels. However, in general their influence has been as 


harmful as it has been beneficial. They have often made proposals for 


agriculture without recognising sufficiently that any suggested use of extra 
resources there would often deny them to some other industry where they 
could be more economically employed. Without exception, the protection 
of British agriculture from foreign competition, for one reason or another, 
or the established marketing policies have been taken for granted. If we 
examine the literature of the 1940’s as an example we would find a pre- 
occupation with such topics as the need to encourage ley farming and to 
increase the size of dairy herds, improvement of farm layouts, or the 
opportunities for increasing the physical productivity of the marginal hill 
lands. All the time, the most fundamental issues have been begged or 
inadequately considered .* 

In these circumstances the Ministry of Agriculture has been in a position 
to exert a unique and unchallenged position in forming policy. Any account 
of its role must be extremely simplified, even though anthropomorphic 
generalisations about such a complex body could be unfair and misleading. 
But, even after making all allowances on this account, the important fact 
is that from the early 1930’s until the last few years the Ministry of 
Agriculture has not held an independent position, seeking to reconcile or 
judge between the conflicting interests of different sections of the com- 
munity. On most important agricultural issues it has strongly sympathised 
with the farmers’ point of view and has been their active champion. The 
position is not simply that it has been charged with implementing legislation 
and Cabinet decisions favourable to farmers, but that it has often been 
most active in creating these advantages. Here we can do no more than 
indicate some of the reasons for its having been a strong supplicant on 
behalf of the farm bloc. In part its attitude is the outcome of the ideas 
and thinking on agricultural policy which has been described in the previous 
pages. For example, it seems to have been the Ministry which in the early 
1930’s persuaded a rather hesitant and unwilling N.F.U. to accept marketing 
boards as a means of strengthening farmers’ bargaining power and of 
increasing their incomes. Again, the few economists on its staff seem mostly 
to have been preoccupied with the statistical work which since the early 
war years has formed the basis of the Annual Price Review: in consequence, 
technical considerations have probably often predominated where economic 
considerations were more important. Finally, the means of staffing the 
Ministry has been important. During the war its staff was buiit up to a 
considerable degree from the professions associated directly and indirectly 
with agriculture. Many of the administrators appointed had themselves 
* This paragraph is intended as nothing more than the writer’s interpretation of how 


ideas were being moulded during this important period. If it is read as a criticism 
of anyone, it should be applied to the economists and agricultural economists. 
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depended for a living before the war on the rural economy, and they knew 
only too well the depressed state of agriculture then. 

The Ministry of Agriculture’s natural sympathy for farming interests can 
be seen in several of the conflicts between it and the Ministry of Food in 
the early years of the war; indeed, the outcome of these conflicts was to 
strengthen the position of the Ministry of Agriculture. In 1940 the Cabinet 
accepted, in spite of vigorous opposition from the Ministry of Food, the 
proposal of the Minister of Agriculture to raise prices very substantially, 
well above the level put forward by the N.F.U. as required to recoup 
farmers for the cost of higher wages and even much above the increase 
which had been envisaged in the pre-war planning for a siege economy. 
Then in 1941 there was the controversy over the amount of livestock to be 
retained on farms. The Ministry of Food and the special Livestock Policy 
Committee argued that it was too great a gamble to rely on being able to 
feed the existing animal population and recommended a slaughter policy. 
The Ministry of Agriculture contended that there was ample capacity for 
producing the necessary feeding stuffs on the farms without jeopardising 
other food supplies. Whatever the merits of either side in such arguments 
as these, the outcome was the so-called Concordat between the two 
Ministries in 1941 whereby it was made clear that, while the Minister of 
Food might state his requirements from home production, the Minister of 
Agriculture (and his associates for Scotland and Ulster) would say how 
far and in what way these objectives might be attained. 

From these early war years the N.F.U.’s necessarily became partners with 
the officials of the Ministry of Agriculture in applying the details of control, 
in partnership with the officials of the Milk Marketing Board. In spite of 
some disagreements over later price reviews, this relationship continued 
throughout the war, with the N.F.U. and the Ministry of Agriculture arguing 
against the Ministry of Food, representing the consumers, and against the 
Treasury, representing the tax payers. Indeed, by 1947, the Ministry of 
Agriculture seems to have become a better Unionist than Sir James Turner 
himself. In the autumn exchange crisis of 1947 an agricultural expansion 
programme was launched in which it was intended to secure an increase 
in gross output of about 20 per cent in five years. In order to achieve it a 
“capital injection” for the industry was proposed by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and was secured, together with an increase in farmers’ net 
incomes, by a general rise in agricultural prices of about 15 per cent, again 
much more than the National Farmers’ Unions had thought to ask for. 
Once again, the detailed implementation of this expansion programme 
involved close collaboration between the Ministry and the N.F.U. 

In understanding the events of the last few years, we must modify con- 
siderably this picture of the collective personality of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. In the autumn of 1954 the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
Ministry of Food were combined and there was a considerable change in 
personnel. Many of the temporary staff drawn from the wholesale trades 
left the Ministries, and a considerable number of senior officials retired 
or were transferred elsewhere. Indeed, it would be quite reasonable to regard 
the merger as an ultimate victory for the Ministry of Food in its 15-year-old 
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struggle with the Ministry of Agriculture since many of the senior appoint- 
ments were taken by officials from the old Ministry of Food. Already by 
1952 there were some signs that the Ministry of Agriculture was taking a 
much firmer stand against the N.F.U.’s at the Annual Price Reviews and 
since 1954, with the new blood in the Ministry of Agriculture at the most 
senior levels, the fight over the annual guarantees has become stronger. 
However, the N.F.U. had achieved its main position on price supports, 
marketing and protection by 1954 and, in understanding how this came 
about, we are perfectly justified in regarding the Ministry of Agriculture, 
despite its many complexities of administration and outlook, as being 
essentially a pro-farmer organisation. That is to say, the N.F.U. had a 
strong ally within the ranks of government and administration when getting 
its policies accepted and, despite the opposition of the economists in the 
Ministry of Food, did not have to face any effective opposition in Whitehall. 

Another characteristic of the Ministry of Agriculture even to this day, 
which supports this last general conclusion, has been its unwillingness to 
retain direct responsibility for some of the price support schemes. It has 
preferred to hand over the administration of some of those schemes to 
farmers’ organisations, even though in all cases such a devolution of res- 
ponsibility could not have possibly led to any economy in administration. 
One must suspect that the real desire has been for a quiet life. If the 
Ministry had been implementing these schemes itself it would always have 
been liable to face embarrassing investigation by a Select Committtee of 
Estimates. For this reason we find the Ministry of Agriculture as an active 
supporter of certain post-war marketing schemes. For example, when wool 
was included in the price supports of the 1947 Agriculture Act, it was 
generally understood that a guaranteed price was to be the reward for 
forming a marketing board and that, unless the N.F.U. was able to form 
a board, there would be no price guarantees. On this basis the producers 
agreed to a board. Again the Ministry’s support for an Egg Marketing 
Board must have been simply on grounds of developing responsibility for 
the price supports. Indeed, at the time of the official enquiry into the egg 
marketing scheme the main argument advanced in favour of the scheme 
was that it was essential for the implementation of adequate price supports. 
The particular argument was false; nevertheless it helped to carry the day. 
So, even with some of the marketing boards, we find that the N.F.U. has 
not had to fight a serious battle. The most powerful interested party is 
already on its side. 

The National Farmers’ Union may be able to exert great political pressure 
owing to the strength of the agricultural vote in certain politically marginal 
rural constituencies: that we will consider next month. It may also have 
shown great skill in employing the techniques of pressure group work. 
But our important conclusion so far is that it has been batting on an easy 
wicket. Events, ideas and administrative circumstances have conspired to 
provide Sir James Turner with far easier negotiating conditions than the 
N.F.U.’s political strength and influence by themselves would have secured. 


(To be concluded in the June number of The Contemporary.) 
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THE BUDGET 


HE first thing to note is that the claim to a “record surplus” is double- 
edged. It really means only that the Chancellor overtaxed us in 1958 
more than any of his predecessors, and it is no doubt “jolly when he 

leaves off”. Everything that is good in this year’s Budget had much better 
have been done a year ago. But that wasn’t election year. We are having 
1955 over again. 

The second thing is that in spite of all his protestations there is a sub- 
stantial increase in ordinary expenditure. 

The third thing is that even on the Stock Exchange enthusiasm over 
the concessions has proved remarkably short-lived. 

Any remission of taxation not only helps the fortunate recipients, but 
by leaving them more money to spend in other ways tends to expansion 
and fuller employment, whatever they do with it. So far, so good. But a 
good deal depends upon the choice of remissions. Has the Chancellor 
chosen wisely? 

It is in the main a Budget for the richer and middle classes. Having, 
unwisely perhaps, raised the Income Tax starting point so that huge 
numbers no longer pay it, but make a very substantial contribution through 
indirect taxation (still not far short of an average £4 a week for a family 
of five), the Chancellor’s 9d. off this year no longer affects them. On 
Purchase Tax he has chosen to reduce the higher rates on articles in the 
less necessary class, instead of abolishing the 5°/, rate on necessities, which 
is proportionately more costly and troublesome to collect. 

The 2d. off beer is no doubt welcome to those who drink it—in all classes. 
But surely he could have made a better choice. Tea is more generally con- 
sumed, apart from the articles still under Purchase Tax. The general body 
of Old Age Pensioners get nothing, though the ones whom he has singled 
out for relief have a strong claim. It is good that at long last he has done 
something about Post-war Credits, though inflation has more than halved 
their value and he gives them no back interest, nor has he made them 
transferable. 

He has missed the opportunity of reducing costs of production and dis- 
tribution by taking something off fuel oils. I once knew a man who ran 
a motor-bike on vodka, but no-one has yet run a lorry on beer. 

Now for the kind of Budget I should have liked to see, but which could 
hardly be expected from a Tory Chancellor. 

The object of taxation is to raise the necessary money. Assume that you 
have done all that can be done in cutting down expenditure (which is by 
no means the case), there will always remain £x million which has got to 
be raised—some for current expenses, some for capital. The latter should 
now be raised by borrowing in the market, abolishing the “below the line” 
items of the Budget. 

Although the main object is to raise money, the way in which it is done 
may be fair or unfair, helpful or harmful to the economy. All taxation 
is in a sense harmful, but it can be helpful, too. It is true that if you want 
to achieve some other object besides raising money, the more you succeed 
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in that other object the Jess money you will get. Whether it is worth while 
depends on the object. For instance, protective taxes aim at keeping out 
foreign goods, which I consider a thoroughly bad object: but the more they 
succeed in doing so the less money they raise. 

The main object today should be to increase production and employment, 
without giving a fresh impetus to inflation and higher prices. That means 
selling more and cheaper goods. Most businesses can make profits either by 
selling a smaller quantity of goods at a higher price, or a larger quantity at a 
lower price. In the latter case they can also produce them more cheaply, 
especially if (as is the case today) they have a lot of under-used and 
expensive plant. At present they pay the same tax on the same profit 
whichever way they do it, both in Income Tax and Profits Tax. They 
should pay less tax if they cut their prices and increase their turnover, thus 
killing—or at least wounding—two birds with one stone: unemployment 
and inflation. 

Next, I have never found the arguments against a Capital Gains Tax, 
which they have in the U.S.A., at all convincing. It seems to me most 
unfair that the ordinary man who earns his income, or receives it from 
investments, should be heavily taxed on it, while the man who makes it 
by speculation escapes scot-free. Difficulties are made to be overcome, 
as they have been in America. 

Thirdly, this is above all others the time when we should have a tax 
on Site Values, replacing Schedule A. They go on rocketing. A very 
conservative calculation shows that during the seventeen years of the huge 
pre-war unemployment they rose by at least £1,250,000,000—entirely due to 
expenditure by people, largely public authorities, other than the lucky 
owners or speculators. Since the war, due to the same causes, with the 
important addition of Town Planning, especially since the abolition of the 
clumsy Development Charge, sites lucky enough to get a building permit, 
have shot up (chiefly during the last five years) to an astonishing extent, 
quite untaxed; any developer can tell you this, though there are now no 
means of even estimating the total. A very substantial revenue could 
properly be obtained from this source. 

Fourthly, Insurance Contributions, which have ceased to represent a real 
payment related to value received, but are a poll-tax divorced from ability 
to pay, should be abolished and replaced by a special section of Income 
Tax payable by everybody, as recommended in the recent Liberal Pensions 
Report. One advantage would be that everybody would know what they 
are really paying for Social Security. 

Fifthly, Death Duties should be revised so as to vary with the amount 
received by each beneficiary, instead of merely with the size of the whole 
estate, thus encouraging to a considerable extent the wider distribution of 
property. 

The total net effect of these reforms could be made to be a substantial 
increase in revenue, which could have been added to the surplus which the 
Chancellor had for remissions in other directions. 

Apart from the ways I have already mentioned in which the Chancellor 
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might have done better within his own range of policy, in all of which 
he could go still further with the new sources which I have suggested, I 
should have liked to see a determined attack on the Protective Taxes. That 
would be a big contribution to bringing down the cost of living and of 
production. It needs little sacrifice of revenue, because those taxes do not 
bring in much. But their effect in raising prices extends to all the competi- 
tive goods produced at home on which no tax is collected. Moreover, the 
great bulk of the imports classed as “manufactured” are only partly so 
and are used as essential materials or components in our own industry 
and agriculture. Taxes upon them thus raise our cost of production and 
reduce our competitive ability at home and abroad. If you reduce the 
farmer’s cost of production you reduce his need for subsidy to the benefit 
of the taxpayers. If you make our exports more competitive you help our 


balance of payments and spread the benefits round the world. 
A. S. COMYNS CARR. 


— 


FRANCE AND HER PROBLEMS 
N the opening declaration of his Press Conference on March 25 General 
de Gaulle defined the French position with regard to Berlin, the 
reunification of Germany, disarmament and security, which should be 
discussed at the projected conference at the summit. Algeria and other 
problems of the day he dealt with in answers to questions which followed. 
He spoke without a note, with his usual clearness and care for style, but 
he was not unreservedly confiding; there were omissions. While he welcomed 
Franco-German co-operation with convincing warmth he made no direct 
reference to the little Europe of the “Six”. He received the Press at the 
Elysée as President of the Republic, but he left no doubt in anybody’s mind 
that he spoke as the active head of the Government. In a phrase which 
sounds curious to English ears he said that if the preliminary conference 





of Ambassadors produced elements of agreement he himself, ‘‘having the 
Prime Minister, M. Michel Debré, at his side”, could take part in a con- 
ference at the summit. On the great issues which would come before such a 
‘conference he fell into line with the German exigencies on the chief 

“firmnesses’’—maintenance of the special status of Berlin, maintenance of 
| the integrity of West Berlin, and continued freedom of entry for Occidental 
| troops, refusal to recognize Eastern Germany. He made two suggestions 

which somewhat modified this stiffness of attitude. He urged the Western 

Germans to accept the Oder-Neisse frontier, and he recommended them 
¢ ‘0 cultivate all practical contacts with the Eastern Germans in the domains 
of commerce, transport, culture and facilities for individual visits from 
either side of the frontier. In the earlier stages of the approach to a 
conference at the summit, when the American President emphasized the 
desirability, if not the necessity, of preliminary indications that the great 
meeting would be held with some chance of success, France was nearer to 
, Mr. Eisenhower than to Mr. Macmillan. During the British Prime Minister’s 
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exploratory visit to Russia, French Press comment was sceptical, if not 
hostile, and M. Mendés-France (who held a Press conference of his own on 
April 2) protested against the ‘““Anglophobia”’ of the French radio. 
While the French Government rallied to the common Western front on 
Berlin, and any breach in the French adhesion to the Atlantic organization 
is inconceivable, the decision to keep the Mediterranean fleet under French 
command caused some perturbation among the Atlantic military leaders. 
General de Gaulle explained it by pointing to the particular French interests 
involved, notably in Algeria. But he also said that for military efficiency 
co-operation was better than integration. General Norstad, the Supreme 
Commander of the allied forces in Europe, while noting the small military 
importance of the French decision, said that the principle might be a source 
of preoccupation. The step is at any rate a departure from the tradition 
which has grown in France during the last ten years that influence on the 
policy of the Atlantic organization should be exerted from the inside, not 
by external action. M. Frangois-Poncet, a former French Ambassador to 
Bonn and an ardent European, criticized the decision and pointed out that 
integration is precisely a means to cement a coalition, by its nature fragile. 
Dr. Adenauer’s decision to stand for the Presidency of the Federal 
Republic, and therefore, eventually, to leave his place as head of the 
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Government, was a complete surprise to French observers, all the more/ 


disconcerting as it followed immediately on the meeting of the Atlantic) 
diplomats in Washington. For a time, until its causes are fully revealed, 
it looks as if the position of Western Germany in international affairs will 
be less certainly known than during the long leadership of the Chancellor 

The French plan for financial and economic recovery launched at the 
time of the devaluation of the franc has produced some of the most 
important technical results hoped for. The inflow of foreign currency is 
satisfactory; 725 million dollars were bought before the end of March. The 
Treasury has no present troubles. The financing of investments, which were 
continued to prepare for a renewal of expansion, seems to be presenting no 
difficulties. In foreign trade devalution has not yet produced the full effect 
counted upon; in the first three months of the year imports still exceeded 
exports by 80 milliards of francs, but in international trade the consequences 


of devaluation come slowly. The slackness of business in the internal market > 


has led producers to economise their purchases of raw materials; but when 
the impulse of expansion arrives raw materials will again be imported in 
quantity, and a comfortable stock of foreign currency will no doubt have 
to be maintained to meet this eventuality. The recession varies in intensity 
in different regions and industries. Unemployment and short-time working 
(the total of the latter category has been estimated at 372,000 on January 1) , 
have increased in the north-east and the Bordeaux region and persist in | 
Nantes, St. Etienne and other industrial areas. M. Giscard d’Estaing, the 
Finance Secretary of State, while recognizing the present recession, affirms 
that there is no danger of a crisis on the scale of that of the thirties. In 
the three months following a devaluation of 17 per cent prices have risen 
by no more than 4 per cent. But the addition of particular items of | 
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expenditure, such as the increased prices of tobacco, postage and telephone 
facilities, and the diminution of family allowances, together with short- 
time working, have undoubtedly lowered, in varying degrees, the purchasing 
power of wage-earners paid by the time they work. 

Discontent was reflected in the municipal elections in March, which 
showed that the electorate had undergone a remarkable change of humour 
since the general election of last year. Many former Deputies rejected in 
November found themselves acceptable as councillors. The Communists 
regained the votes they had lost, and in the suburbs of Paris they now have 
31 mayors where they had only 28 before. This movement does not by 
itself encourage the view that public opinion is returning to the organization 
by parties which so largely suffered collapse last year. The body politic 
is still fluid and the composition of the National Assembly remains what 
it was. Early in April Ministers were preparing contacts with their sup- 
porters in view of the opening of the Assembly’s first real working session. 
M. Mendés-France is no longer a Deputy, but his Press conference of 
April 2 deserves attention because it was the assumption by a political 
leader of high standing of a position different from that of the Government. 
It was not a polemical speech but a scrupulously sober exposition of a plan 
for reducing the acuity of the problem of Berlin by enveloping it in a wide 
scheme of security. 

As time passes the more clearly it appears that the true centre of General 
de Gaulle’s Algerian policy is his plan, ‘‘clear and firm” as he described it, 
for the renovation of the territory. He scorns the slogans. France is working 
at the transformation in which “Algeria will find her new personality”’. 
It is work for a whole generation. This long-term enterprise is obviously 
meant to appeal to the Mussulman civilian population, and the question 
is whether it will appeal also to the F.L.N. Almost simultaneously M. 
Debré, the .'rime Minister, speaking at Constantine, repeated the offer of 
the “peace of the brave’? made by General de Gaulle last October. Mean- 
while the war is going on, and M. Debré declared that French firmness in 
the struggle must not be doubted. The military bulletins have recently 
shown that it is being conducted with vigour. In one week of these opera- 
tions against small bands 1,100 rebels were killed. Amirouche, the chief 
guerilla leader in the field, has fallen in action, and a dissident company 
of the guerillas has rallied to the French side. Past experience shows the risk 
of drawing military conclusions from these passing events, since the F.L.N. 
has never seemed unable to recruit the comparatively small forces which it 
uses. General de Gaulle’s statements on Algeria roused the anger of 
important “‘ultras” at Algiers, and M. Lagaillarde, a Deputy to the National 
Assembly, who was a prominent leader in the Algiers movement of May 13, 
made a fiery speech demanding integration in the extremest terms. M. 
Debré himself was coldly received on his visit to Constantine. The Algerian 
municipal elections were being prepared and May 13 was approaching, 
which might conceivably be the occasion for anniversary celebrations. 

The Monde recently published a sketch of a possible solution of the 
Algerian problem, which aroused curiosity because it was described as 
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coming from a “personality called upon to follow closely Algerian affairs”, 
who wished to remain anonymous. The general aim would be to create an 
“autonomous Franco-Algerian republic’? (enjoying internal autonomy) 
which would take its place in the Community, but with a special status 
differentiating it from the twelve African republics. French sovereignty 
would be preserved, so there would be no right to independence. An 
evolution in the opposite direction might occur, so the new Republic would 
have the right to integration into France, if it chose to exercise it in the 


future. For internal arrangements the new institutions of Cyprus are } 


suggested as a model in certain aspects. To protect the French European 
minority the new Algerian state would have a Mussulman President, with 
a French Vice-President enjoying the right of veto. 

The African territories of the Community, engaged in adapting themselves 
to their new status, are seething with political activity. A notable event 
has been the projected foundation of what is called the Malé Federation 
by the two territories of Senegal and the Soudan. The federation is designed 
to form a unit in its relations with the Community, but the two partners 
would apparently continue to exist also as separate states. This movement 
for the association of states forms part of the wider movement towards a 
general solidarity of the black African races. At a recent congress at Dakar 
a new party—the African Federalist Party—-was founded to promote this 
evolution. 

W. L. MIDDLETON. 
Vernon, France. 


AUTOMATION 


NGLAND has not yet got to grips with automation. The common 
E view of it is distant and unconcerned as of a problem limited in its 
incidence to certain industries or sections of them, and even there not 
of the immediate future. A trade union secretary, when consulted about it, 
replied, with a hard look, “Yes, but no reduction of wages.” The typical 
employer’s view, “Yes, but gradually, gradually, gradually,”” accords with 
the trade unionist’s. There are few riskier things than the replacement of 
men by machines. The risk is at a minimum when the circumstances that 
dictate the replacement permit it to be piecemeal and slow, but it is still 
considerable. At present automation provokes no open or acute controversy 
in this country, which, however, is not to deny that it may be contributing 
its own share of fears and misgivings to the malaise from which industry 
is seldom free. 
America has carried automation further, to the accompaniment of signal 
technological advances and formidable capital expenditure. These two are 
an accompaniment, of course, in the sense that they are to be observed 








° ° ° } 
at work with verifiable results, but they are in truth the real causes of the 


phenomenon. Intellectual initiative and adaptive invention naturally attract 


the support of capital—if capital is available and alive to its chances. And 
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fairs”, | the application of capital in the required quantity enables the technological 
vate an} advances to fructify. Both being prime factors in the production that flows 
momy) | from American industries, it would be profitless at this stage to compare 
status | their relative contributions. For though they compete against each other, 
reignty | they are united in competing against the third factor in production: 
e. An] labour, and for capital this is the determinative competition. 

would} The workings of this more vital competition are among the greatest 
in the problems of modern life. They are subject to no definite principles or 
US ate ) procedures of justice. Slogans rule, such as “fair shares” or “‘fifty, fifty’’, 
‘Opean | and claims are made from the one side for ‘“‘compensation” when the other 
, with | has a stroke of luck, or happens to reap the reward of effort and skill. 
In this matter “ignorant armies clash by night”, and in the absence of 
selves | iyridical or scientific controls the parties fall back on “Pull Devil, Pull 
event | Baker’. Force decides the issues. 

ration} On this scene of chaotic contention a recent American book, The 
signed Capitalist Manifesto, by L. O. Kelso and M. J. Adler, offers a novel 
IUNETS F view point. Whereas the Communist Manifesto of 1948 attacked private 
— capital as the poor man’s enemy, The Capitalist Manifesto hails it as his 
0 41 best friend, both individually and in the mass, and holds that the economic 
a liberty of the individual depends on his being himself a capitalist in some 
} measure. Without participating in political power and responsibility no one 
| can be said to possess political liberty. An analogous condition holds of 
economic liberty. Without being in some degree a capitalist, without 
“having something behind him’’, some private income, the propertyless man 
resembles the serf who has no political rights. But how the propertyless 
man is to be persuaded to become a mau of property, and to behave and 
count as an independent citizen, is a problem. The acquisitive instincts, 
seconded by family interests. might seem to be sufficient for the purpose, 
nmon ) and so they would be if free to operate. But they are impeded by ideology, 
in its} by incrustrations of prejudice surviving strongly from the past. Capital 
‘e not | still has a bad name and saving is discouraged by some propagandists. 
yut it, | Not only that: instead of the individualistic transformation of the property- 
ypical less into men of property one by one, a method of mass action and collective 
- with | pressure has rooted itself in the minds of the workers. In the trade union 
‘nt of \ War against capital, or the employers, or the managerial elements, or society 
; that | in general, as the case may be, battles and truces succeed each other without 
s still | finality. The din of the mélée seldom ceases, and the best hope is the 
versy | continuance of “‘cold. war”. It is an ugly fight. But mass pressure has 
uting | Served the trade unions so well, in their belief, that they are unlikely to 
lustry | discard so useful a plan, or to think of themselves as anything but the 
spearhead in the fight against capital. 

signal ; The authors of The Capitalist Manifesto estimate that the immense pro- 
o are | ductivity of American industry is due 90°/ to capital and technological 
erved | competence and 10°/, to labour. These figures may be approximate rather 
f the | than mathematically exact, but they reflect tendencies the existence and 
tract | influence of which cannot be disputed, much less disproved, tendencies, 
And | too, that are likely to strengthen. They illustrate the strange dénouement 
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towards which capitalist mechanisation on an unparallelel scale is carrying 
American production. On the other hand the authors estimate that 70% 
of the proceeds of production goes to labour. Some economists name a 
higher figure. Here, again, statistical exactitude is unattainable, but the 
factors which have carried the ratio so high are still operating, and may 
well carry it higher. America faces the paradox that while production is 
capitalistic the distribution of the product is “‘labouristic’”’. Nor is the 
paradox, in the view of the authors, a stable feature in a stable economy, 
nor a mere oddity that can be tolerated. Its causes and especially the 
various forms of government intervention threaten to ensure a steady 
infiltration of socialism in the “mixed capitalism” of America, and thereby 
the elevation of the state into a supreme all-powerful agent under which 
no liberties would be safe. 

The more automation, the more redundancy of labour. Automation may 
spread to such an extent as may necessitate radical changes in the 
principles of wage-earning and the administration of industry. Interim 
devices may be used, such as the reduction of working hours, the splitting 
of jobs, the recruifing of supernumeraries, the creation of pension posts 
and veiled sinecures. But these measures are little better than temporary 
palliatives, some of which rob work of its dignity and character value, and 
which taken together disguise the fact that the workers become pensioners 
in the sense that they do not earn their pay but owe it to capital. It is to be 
presumed, of course, that whatever the ratio between earning and owing 
may be, the workers must be maintained. With each extension of auto- 
mation the relation between the parties, labour on the one hand and capital 
and technology on the other, become more and more irrational. The 
progress and the possible paramountcy of the latter weaken the claim of 
labour to the bulk of the proceeds. The dwindling of its contribution to 
productivity deprives labour of the moral claim to the majority dividend. 
The economy as a whole is drifting towards a fantastic contrast between 
deserts and earnings which may precipitate no physical crisis, but confronts 
the parties in industry with a moral challenge. If ever the circumstances 
of industry can be said to have enjoined reconciliation on the parties as 
the right policy, the progress and the promise of automation do precisely 
this. The trend in affairs is clear: it only needs to be studied and under- 
stood. The rehabilitation of capital is a task in which all the parties have 
a duty and can share. Chronic detraction and animus in the one camp 
and resentment in the other against prejudice and misrepresentation are 
unjustified, to say the least, under the contemporary conditions. For labour, 
for instance, the choice narrows to two alternatives—mass pressure against 
capital and reconciliation with capital. If pressure is chosen, the belligerent 
temper is likely to sharpen, since it is intrinsically the wrong choice and 
must embarrass, sooner or later, even those who embrace it. But neither 
is the path of peace an easy choice. The collective feeling, which after all 
is the sense of belonging and is so far reputable, and the habit of collective 
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action under the stress of the historic conflict work against the individualistic 
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they are promoted by officialdom or caucuses, these same agencies may 
reverse them. A new pacificism in industry can come best or can only 
come by individual choices and decisions. And neutrality is not open to 
the convert. Capital and capitalism he may have hated bitterly, but now 
he must embrace the old enemy and play his part in the familiar ways and 
in the degree for which his circumstances fit him in supporting and 
promoting it. 
JOHN Murray. 


TRISH UNIVERSITIES AND HOME RULE 


HEN the Home Rule Bill of 1912 was introduced into the House 
W of Commons and published, it was discovered that there was no 

protection whatsoever for either Trinity College, Dublin, or the 
Queen’s University of Belfast. They were left entirely to the mercy of 
the proposed Irish Parliament sitting in Dublin. At my request, Sir Philip 
Magnus, on May 10, put a question to the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
asking whether it would be competent under the Government of Ireland 
Bill for the Irish Parliament to modify or repeal the Irish Universities 
Act, and, if so, whether the Imperial subsidy granted to the University 
of Belfast could be lessened. Mr. Birrell replied that the answer to the 
first question was in the affirmative. As for the second question Mr. Birrell 
said: ‘“‘The money now voted to the Irish Universities will, after the 
appointed day, cease to be so voted, but an equivalent amount will be 
included in the transferred sum and placed at the disposal of the Irish 
Parliament who can appropriate it, or a greater or less amount, to the 
same purpose.”” Mr. William Moore, the Member for North Armagh, 
asked: ‘“‘Am I to understand that it would be open to the Irish Parliament 
to receive an amount equivalent to that now voted for the Universities, 
and refuse to apply it to those Universities at all?” Mr. Birrell replied, 
“Yes, that applies to all the University grants.” 

As a result of these replies I moved, on June 14, 1912, a resolution in 
the Academic Council, which consists of the Professors of the University, 
pointing out that the answers which I have quoted showed clearly that 
the Irish Parliament would have absolute power over the £28,000 per annum 
now paid to the Queen’s University, and could refuse to allocate to it 
either the part or the whole. I added that it was obvious that if the grant 
were withdrawn, or even reduced, the University Authorities would not 
be in a position to pay their salaries to Professors who had been appointed 
on the good faith of an Imperial Act of Parliament. I accordingly moved 


, that the Prime Minister should be asked to receive a deputation from the 


Academic Council. The deputation, consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. 
Hamilton, Sir Samuel Dill, the Professor of Greek, Mr. R. M. Henry, the 
Professor of Latin, and myself, was received by Mr. Asquith in his private 
room on Thursday, July 4, 1912. Sir Samuel Dill and I were the spokes- 
men. In addition to the Prime Minister, Mr. Birrell, the Chief Secretary 
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for Ireland, and Sir Harry Verney, his Parliamentary Private Secretary, 
were present. The Prime Minister said he considered that our fears were 
altogether groundless, but that he would give the matter his best attention. 
As nothing, however, was done in the matter, I took up the question with 
the Rt. Hon. J. H. Campbell and had an interview with him at the House 
of Commons. Sir Edward Carson and he, who represented Trinity College 
at Westminster, were just as much alarmed as we were with regard to 
the future of the University of Dublin. It was therefore arranged that an 
amendment should be moved by Mr. J. H. Campbell, and seconded by 
Sir Philip Magnus, M.P. for the University of London. 

On October 1, 1912, which was the fourth allotted day for the discussion 
in Committee of the Government of Ireland Bill, Mr. Campbell moved an 
amendment to Clause 2, which gave a list of the subjects on which the 
Irish Parliament would not have power to make laws. These included, 
among other matters, the Crown or the Succession to the Crown, the making 
of peace or war, the Navy, the Army or the Territorial Force, as well as 
Treaties or any relations with foreign states. Mr. Campbell proposed 
therefore, under sub-section 11, the addition of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the Queen’s University of Belfast. The effect of this amendment, if 
passed, would be to exclude altogether Trinity College, Dublin, and the 
Queen’s University of Belfast from the control of the future Irish Parlia- 
ment, and continue to place them, as hitherto, under the British Parliament. 





Mr. Campbell pointed out in his speech that under both the Home Rule Bill | 


of 1886 and that of 1893 “‘the rights, property, or privileges of any existing 
Corporation incorporated by Royal Charter and general Act of Parliament” 
were fully protected because all such Corporations were taken out of the 


~~ 


jurisdiction of the future Irish Parliament. He added that “there is now 


no reason whatever under the existing condition of facts why this protection 
should not be given to the University of Dublin and, of course, to the 
Queen’s University of Belfast, because it stands in precisely the same 
position.”” “It may be said,” he added, “why do you not trust the new 
Home Rule Parliament?”’ “I might deal with that in a very familiar way. 
I might say, for example, ‘If a man had a pet canary and shut it up in a 
room with a cat, he would be entitled to say he had every confidence in 
the cat. So would I, but I would have very little confidence in the canary.’ ” 
Mr. John Redmond replied: “As an Irishman, and not simply as a 
Nationalist, | regard the moving of this amendment as lamentable and 
deplorable.” He concluded his speech by saying: “Trinity College and 
the Queen’s University of Belfast ask that they shall be exempt from this 
Bill. Well, as an Irishman I deplore that attitude, and as a Nationalist I 
resent it. At the same time I will not deny that, at any rate, some of these 
people are quite in earnest about this matter, and that some of these fears 
are genuine fears. Therefore if they wish this safeguard, and if it rested 
with me, I would say: “Take it and pass the amendment.’” Sir Joseph 
Larmor, Member of Parliament for the University of Cambridge, said that 
he thought there was really nothing that could be put forward in dis- 
passionate discussion against the incorporation of the amendment: 
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What is the alternative? If you leave this matter open, I firmly 
believe that you are throwing at the head of the Parliament which you are 
instituting in Dublin the most contentious question that you could possibly 
send to it. I have no doubt whatever that in a very few years the question 
of University education in Ireland, which has been such a thorn in this 
House of Commons, will be reopened in Ireland under conditions which 
will lead to discussion which I should regard as deplorable. No doubt, 
the Rt. Hon. Gentleman, the Chief Secretary, will tell us that there is no 
reason to fear any interference with the endowments of the University 
of Belfast which have been safeguarded by this Parliament. Granted so. 
Why, then, does he object to yield to the scruples of the people in Ulster, 
and, in fact, of the Unionists throughout Ireland? ° 

Mr. Birrell, in replying, referred to Sir Joseph Larmor as 

Perhaps the most distinguished living member of the University of 
Cambridge, to which I humbly belong. 

and added: 

He has also had unique experience of University legislation in this 

House with regard to Ireland. I am glad to think that the Government 

are in a position to concede the amendment which has been proposed 

by the Rt. Hon. Gentleman, the Member for Trinity College, Dublin. 

I think Belfast University stands more in need of protection, if either 

of these institutions needs protection at all, than Trinity College, Dublin, 

and therefore I am quite prepared to accept this amendment. I am not 
in a position at the present moment to produce the exact words which 
would be adequate to meet the case .... but I am quite willing to 
promise the Committee that on the Report stage I will introduce words in 

Clause 3 which will give substantial and complete effect, so far as Trinity 

and Belfast are concerned, to the substance of the amendment which has 

been moved by the Rt. Hon. Gentleman. 

Che acceptance of this amendment by Mr. Birrell gave great satisfaction 
to the overwhelming majority of the graduates of Trinity College and of 
Queen’s University. Opposition, however, arose among some of the Junior 
Fellows and Professors of Trinity. This opposition was also taken up by 
some of the members of the Senate of the Queen’s University of Belfast. 
It must be remembered that they had all been appointed for five years by 
the Chief Secretary, Mr. Birrell, and their names were included in the 
Charter of the Queen’s University. It was not surprising therefore that 
they contained a considerable proportion of Liberals and Nationalists. Their 
views were expressed in a resolution proposed at a meeting of the Senate 
on November 28, 1912, by Sir Samuel Keightley, and seconded by the 
Rev. J. B. Armour, two strong advocates of Home Rule, who were not 
re-elected to the Senate when its term of office expired at the end of the 
five years. The resolution said: 

The Senate desires to deprecate any proposal which would result in 
isolating the University from the main current of national life and 
development, and so to a large extent curtailing its usefulness, continuing 
and accentuating political and sectarian differences, and raising obstacles 
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in the way of the full and generous co-operation of successive generations 

of its students with the large majority of their fellow-countrymen. 

Only nine members of the Senate voted in favour of this resolution. 
Owing to this opposition from Trinity and Belfast it was only natural that 
Mr. J. H. Campbell should decline to proceed with his amendment, and 
when I saw him at the House of Commons he expressed to me in the 
bitterest terms the displeasure with which his proposed amendment had 
been received both in Dublin and Belfast. The Vice-Chancellor of the 
Queen’s University, Dr. Hamilton, sent for me to discuss the matter with 
him. He had been greatly alarmed on reading in The Times that a debate 
had taken place in the House of Commons on December 12, during which 
Mr. J. H. Campbell had withdrawn his proposal to exclude Trinity Coilege 
and the Queen’s University from the operation of the Home Rule Bill. 
I promised the Vice-Chancellor that I would go to London that very 
evening. I called the next day at the Irish office on my old Oxford friend, 
Sir Harry Verney, M.P., who was Parliamentary Private Secretary to Mr. 
Birrell. { took with me an amendment which Mr. R. T. Martin, a leading 
Belfast solicitor and member of the Senate of the Queen’s University, had 
helped me to draw up. Sir Harry Verney kindly obtained for me an inter- 
view with Mr. Greer, the draftsman of the Home Rule Bill, who was most 
kind and sympathetic. I showed him the Clause, which I had brought with 
me, and he at once said that this would be a perfectly adequate safeguard 
and that those were in fact the very words which he would have used 
himself had he been asked to draft such a Clause. Sir Harry Verney 
promised to use all his influence with Mr. Birrell to get him to accept this 
amendment. I also obtained interviews with Sir Philip Magnus, M.P. for the 
University of London, Sir William Anson, M.P. for the University of 
Oxford, Sir Joseph Larmor, M.P. for the University of Cambridge, Lord 
Craigavon and many other Members of Parliament. Sir Philip Magnus and 
Sir Joseph Larmor promised to see Mr. Birrell on our behalf, and Sir 
William Anson undertook to interview the Prime Minister. On December 
20 I was summoned to the Irish Office, and Sir Harry Verney handed me 
the draft of the new Clause which Mr. Birrell was going to put on the 
Order Paper. I obtained an interview with Sir Edward Carson at his house 
in Eaton Place on the same day, and he assured me that the new Clause 
gave as strong a safeguard as words could make it. I showed the final 
form to Mr. J. H. Campbell, and he said that there was no doubt whatever 
that, if the Clause passed, we were perfectly safe. 


I obtained a seat in the Gallery of the House of Commons, and I was 
greatly struck by the admirable speeches made by Sir Edward Carson and 
Mr. J. H. Campbell, and also by the fairness of Mr. Birrell’s reply. As soon 
as I heard that the Clause was passed I went down to the Telegraph Office 
and wired to the Vice-Chancellor, who wrote me a most kind letter of 
congratulation, and moved a vote of thanks to me at the next meeting of 
the Academic Council. So far as Queen’s University was concerned the 
Clause not only guaranteed the payment of her annual grant, but laid it 
down that no change could be made in her Constitution without the consent 
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of a majority of the Senate, the Academic Council, and the Convocation 
of the University—each voting separately. It is interesting to note that 
this Clause was incorporated word for word in the Government of Ireland 
Act, 1920, and has therefore become part of the Constitution of Northern 
Ireland. The Queen’s University could consequently celebrate on April 8 
this year the Jubilee of her foundation with perfect confidence in her destiny 
and future independence. 
Douctas L. SAvory. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT 


HEN the Prince Consort died in 1861 at the age of forty-two Queen 

Victoria lost the only human being she ever loved with all her heart. 

That he had a difficult part to play and played it almost to perfection 
is generally agreed. How much we owe him for his share in transforming 
the monarchy into our present admirable system, in which the sovereign 
reigns but does not govern, has become increasingly clear as the British 
and German archives have revealed their secrets. Sir Theodore Martin’s 
official biography in five stout volumes provided a wealth of documentary 
material, but there was much more to come. The Prince has drawn his 
own portrait of a dedicated life in his correspondence, for he was almost 
as industrious a letter-writer as his wife. 

Now Mr. Frank Eyck advances to the centre of the stage, bringing with 
him not only a wealth of fresh material from Windsor, Coburg and other 
treasure-houses, but a balanced judgment on the man and his work. In The 
Prince Consort: A Political Biography* he has resisted the temptation to stuff 
his pages with a cartload of documents, or to provide a full-length narrative 
in which every public and private topic receives proportionate treatment. 
Since parts of the story, among them the love match and the Great 
Exhibition, have been sufficiently explored, he concentrates on the topics on 
which his researches throw new light. His aim is to exhibit the Prince as 
“an essentially Anglo-German and inter-European personality’, under- 
standing German problems better than any British politician, and bringing 
to bear on the duties of the throne in the England of the Reform Bill an 
insight and prudence which the impulsive young Queen did not possess. He 
speaks of his methodical German mind, and it was good for us all that a 
man of the highest character and more than average ability was available 
who approached our problems with his brain and not with his emotions. 
That Mr. Eyck has made good use of his burrowings in the archives is 
obvious from the reference meticulously provided to every quotation. This 
very readable book deserves a place in the short list of works indispensable 
for the study of the domestic and foreign policy of Victorian England. 

The old scandal that the Prince was illegitimate is dismissed in a footnote, 
but he owed nothing to his father except his paternity. He was unlucky 
in both his parents, for the disreputable Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha was a 
slave to his passions, and his flighty mother was divorced and left home 
* Chatto and Windus, 30s. 
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when he was five. Unlike his elder brother Ernest, who inherited the Duchy, 
he grew to manhood with a horror of loose living and with a seriousness 
which forbade the kind of popularity enjoyed by Edward VII. On the other 
hand he was most liked and respected by those who knew him best. The 
boy’s prospects improved and his horizon widened when at the age of twelve 
his uncle Leopold, who played the part of a second father, was called to the 
Belgian throne and set an example of constitutional monarchy. At the 
Brussels Court he learned the lesson which he was soon to teach his wife 
that the ruler must stand above the battle of parties, and his study of law at 
the University of Bonn was a useful apprenticeship. The author regrets that 
‘he was never allowed to be properly young’’, partly owing to the austerity of 
the devoted and high-minded political instructor, Baron Stockmar, who 
played a part in his early life second only to that of “Uncle Leopold”. 

Assuming that the story of the courtship and marriage is sufficiently 
known, Mr. Eyck leads us straight into the political arena when the young 
sovereign fed out of the hand of her quasi-paternal Prime Minister Lord 
Melbourne. The need of a wise adviser at her side was revealed when the 
transfer of office from Whigs to Tories upset her on personal as well as 
political grounds. Desiring to retain her Ladies of the Bedchamber to whom 
she was attached, she at first resisted the demand that they should be 
replaced when the new team took oflice. The first conspicuous service of 
the Prince was his conversion of the sovereign to the doctrine that when 
her Prime Minister disagreed with her the will of the latter must prevail. 
Her distaste for Peel gradually changed into confidence and respect, and 
when the abolition of Corn Laws split his party she, like her husband, gave 
him her moral support. With Russell and Palmerston, who took office in 
1846, the Court’s relations were less intimate than with Melbourne and Peel, 
but there were no discords before 1848. While Peel’s tenure of office had 
been mainly occupied by domestic issues, his successors were confronted 
with difficulties in Portugal and Switzerland which the Prince understood 
as well as the Foreign Secretary and much better than the Queen. Palmerston 
was still persona grata; but the Prince never approved his itch for inter- 
vening in foreign disputes, such as his patronage of the demand for con- 
stitutional government in Portugal. 

Part II, entitled ““Years of Decision 1848-1852”, is much more dramatic, 
for in the Year of Revolution several parts of Europe burst into flames 
and inaugurated the Era of Nationalities. Rightly regarding Metternich’s 
immobilism as one of the main causes of the eruption, he welcomed his fall. 
A constitutional Germany, he hoped, could hold its own between the repub- 
licanism of France and the despotism of the Tsar and would prove a good 
friend of England. Since Frederick William IV, the autocratic and 
Austrophil King of Prussia, was a stumbling block, the Prince sought by 
correspondence to bring him into line with national sentiment, but with 
little success before the storm broke in 1848. The best hope lay in his 
brother and heir, the future King William, who fled to England during the 
revolution and was instructed in the working of constitutional monarchy by 
the Prince. Italian unity, on the other hand. seemed to the Prince and his 
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wife undesirable, since the consequential weakening of Austria would 
strengthen Russia. Though he approved the principle of constitutional 
government, he was less interested in securing its expansion than in the 
maintenance of a Balance of Power. 

During the Year of Revolution friction between Palmerston and the Court 
caused increasing anxiety. While the Queen and the Prince desired the 
maintenance of all dynasties, though with limited power, the Foreign 
Minister did not care whether or not they survived, and in clashes between 
them and their subjects his sympathies were with the latter. It was not 
merely this divergent approach which generated trouble; for the elderly 
Minister’s experience reached back to the Napoleonic Wars and he felt 
entitled to conduct British policy on his own lines. This attitude raised 
important constitutional issues, and “‘the clash with Palmerston”’ is the 
title of the longest chapter in this book. The trial of strength, declares the 
author, was the most critical problem the Prince had to face as the Queen’s 
confidential adviser. “‘The issue at stake was not simply whether this or 
that course should be followed in foreign policy, important though that was. 
Crown criticism of the handling of foreign policy by the responsible Minister 
was found to involve, sooner or later, questions of constitutional machinery 
and of propriety.” The most celebrated, if not the greatest or wisest, of 
our Foreign Ministers had become a great national figure, overshadowing 
Russell, the Prime Minister, and he was fully aware of his popularity. 
How much constitutional right had the sovereign in the mid-nineteenth 
century to share in the shaping of foreign policy? To that question there 
was no agreed answer. Bagehot’s famous dictum that the sovereign has a 
right to be consulted and to warn does not claim that consent is essential. 
All the more reason, therefore, for the Minister to explain his plans, and 
here Palmerston lamentably failed in consideration. Russell tried to keep 
the peace between the Foreign Office and Windsor Castle, but it was beyond 
his strength. As regards the Risorgimento the Minister’s sympathies were 
with Italian Nationalists, those of the Queen and the Prince with Ausiria. 

A much sharper conflict was caused in 1850 by the Minister’s rough 
handling of the celebrated case of Don Pacifico, a British subject, in which 
the Queen and the Prince took the side of King Otto of Greece. “It seems 
hard to defend Palmerston’s handling of the affair. Don Pacifico’s claim 
(for damages for the sack of his house in Athens by the mob) was vastly 
exaggerated, and the pressure of the Foreign Secretary to enforce the 
demand out of all proportion to the wrong done.”’ The removal of the 
ebullient Minister from the Foreign Office was seriously considered by the 
Prime Minister and the Court, but his popularity was felt to make such a 
drastic solution too risky. Since neither side was disposed to yield a show- 
down was inevitable. It came a year later when Palmerston expressed 
approval of Louis Napoleon’s coup d’état to the French Ambassador with- 
out acquainting the Cabinet or the Crown. That was the last straw, and 
the offender was promptly dismissed by the Prime Minister. Though the 
Court was delighted and the Prime Minister relieved it was a Pyrrhic 
victory; for the Russell Ministry was quickly overthrown, and England’s 
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John Bull, as popular as ever with the masses, was before long to return 
more powerful than ever as Prime Minister. The resounding success of 
the Great Exhibition in 1851 provided some compensation for the worries 
arising from the conduct of foreign affairs. 

The most painful chapter of the Prince’s life was that of the Crimean War, 
when—without the slightest justification—he was widely accused of pro- 
Russian views and even of being a Russian spy. The disgraceful story of 
war hysteria was told in detail many years ago by Mr. Kingsley Martin. 
As a believer in constitutional monarchy he could have no love for either 
Russia or Turkey, and he was distinctly less Russophil than the Prime 
Minister Lord Aberdeen. It was a difficult time, for the Aberdeen Coalition 
Government was deeply divided on foreign policy and by personal rivalries, 
since Russell and Palmerston were competing for the Premiership. When 
war broke out and our usual unreadiness was revealed, the country 
clamoured for Palmerston to supply the drive of which Aberdeen was in- 
capable. The Court accepted the enfant terrible, for it had now become 
as anti-Russian as the new Prime Minister and the country. 

After these dark days a ray of light pierced the gloom with the marriage 
of Princess Victoria to the nephew of the childless King of Prussia and the 
only son of his brother. It was clearly a love match, but it was something 
more. For Vicky, who inherited her father’s mild liberalism, might perhaps 
one day help her husband to inaugurate a constitutional monarchy in 
Prussia, not only because it was the best system but because in her father’s 
opinion only a constitutional Prussia could take the lead in German unifica- 
tion. The Prussia of the reactionary Frederick William TV had few friends 
in England, but Prince Albert was looking far ahead. He rendered a final 
service on his deathbed by advising the toning down of a sharp despatch 
to Washington on the Trent incident which might have led to war, and he 
lived just long enough to learn that his draft had been adopted. The last 
scene is dismissed in a single page, but the narrative closes with a well- 
deserved tribute. “‘Thus the last political act of the Prince Consort is—like 
so much of his life—one of conciliation. It shows his love of peace, his 
dislike of any excessive appeal to feelings of national honour. It reflects 


vigilance.”” The eulogy is continued in the brief Epilogue. “The British 
Constitutional Monarchy remains a monument to the Prince Consort’s 
achievement.”” Mr. Eyck always weighs his words, and his judgment is 
now generally accepted as “‘the verdict of history”’. 


G. P. Goocu. 
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OPINIONS ON THE GERMANS 


RITISH and American statesmen have been asserting for years that 

Germany must be reunited and that her Eastern frontiers can only be 

settled at a peace conference. What do others say who have not 
forgotten the German past? Here are just a few opinions chosen at random. 
When Lord Pakenham said that we must forgive the Germans, did he 
speak in the name of the decimated Czechs, Poles, Russians and Jews? 
General Sir Brian Horrocks, who saw the horrors of Belsen in 1945, said: 
“The world will never forgive the Germans these camps.” 

The doyen of British historians, Dr. G. P. Gooch, said in 1945 that 
the central paradox of German history is “the co-existence through the 
centuries of a community almost slavishly docile to constituted authority 
and of a rich, critical, creative cultural life.” Comparing Great Britain 
with Germany he said that ‘modern Germany has thought primarily in 
terms of the might and majesty of the state, modern England primarily 
in terms of the rights and liberties of the citizen. Herder described his 
country as the land of obedience, a formula never applied to England or 
France by friend or foe.” 

Professor Arnold Tynbee compares the militarism of the Kaiser’s 
Germany, which brought upon Europe the First World War, with the 
militarism of Sparta ‘‘which had found its nemesis in 371 B.C. at Leuctra”’, 
and Hitler’s ‘“‘mad-dog militarism’ with “the last phase of the furor 
Assyriacus”’. His son Philip says that Communism is not as unredeemably 
wicked as was National Socialism. Viscount Samuel blames Germany for 
both world wars; the Germans, he says, did not follow the humanism of 
Goethe but the barbaric philosophies of Hegel, Fichte, Treitschke, Spengler 
and their successors. T. L. Jarman, author of The Rise and Fall of Nazi 
Germany, says that the Germans find it difficult to tolerate other men’s 
different opinions. If they think the Nordic race the best they must 
persecute all other races, and if they dislike Jews they must exterminate 
them. Captain S. Payne Best, author of The Venlo Incident, says that 
the main characteristic of the Germans is their inferiority complex. From 
very early on they are taught that blind obedience is the highest of all 
virtues. 

Professor Max Beloff says the Nazis’ massacre of millions of innocent 
people is “the supreme fact of modern history’’, but German historians 
talk much about the horrors of Bolshevism while glossing over the crimes 
of the National Socialists. Professor Geoffrey Barraclough said that those 
German historians who tried to tell the whole truth about National 
Socialism were a hard-pressed minority, the others preferred to blame 
blind Fate for Hitler or even tried to prove that the teachings of National 
Socialism were a poison which reached Germany from the West. 

The American Professor Proudfoot says that the Germans very soon 
forgot the agonies of the decimated Eastern nations and succumbed “‘to 
an overwhelming surge of self-pity”. The American ex-diplomat, Charles 
Thayer, says the Germans blame the Western allies rather than the Nazi 
régime for their plight in 1945, and the American writer, Norbert Muhlen, 
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found in Germany a readiness to forget everything and a complete lack of 
responsibility for the German past. The New Statesman’s cartoonist, Vicky, 
was struck by the German pride in their economic recovery. The deutsches 
Wunder “has become a magic term and the German wears it as proudly 
and ostentatiously as he once wore his party badge.” 

Mrs. Mary Stocks said last year in “‘Any Questions” that it would be 
an awful thing to forget and forgive; she found in Germany a complete 
absence of any sense of guilt. The British Jews, mostly relatives and 
descendants of the Polish and Russian Jews murdered by the Herrenvolk, 
said a few years ago that to forgive could only mean to refrain “from 
exacting vengeance’’, but if the word should be taken to mean “that we 
without qualification regard the Germans now as our brethren in the great 
human family, then we must, with regret, but without hesitation, refuse.” 
The American-Jewish writer Zvi Kolitz, in a Job-like monologue, makes a 
Jew in the burning ghetto of Warsaw say to God: “I am happy to belong 
to the most unfortunate of all nations. You say we save sinned? Of course 
we have. But I want to know whether there is a sin in the world which 
would warrant such a punishment. You say you will repay them without 
pity? I do not doubt this. But I want to know whether there is a punish- 
ment which could atone for the crime done against us.” 

A Czech exile living in this country, J. B. Hutak, says in his book, With 
Iron and with Blood: “‘All those mothers and fathers, brothers and sisters, 
wending their way from Auschwitz to Mauthausen, from Theresienstadt to 
Ravensbruck, left one obligation, one testament, one command behind 
them: Never forget.’’ Not a hundred Lidices would ever teach the Germans 
anything because they are suffering from a sort of schizophrenia which 
enabled them to produce men like Goethe, Kant, Beethoven and Thomas 
Mann, and men like the SS monsters who tortured innocent men daily for 
many years in many concentration camps. The Polish Prime Minister 
said: “If anyone puts forward the question of our Western frontiers there 
is only one alternative, the alternative of war.” It is, the Poles say, the 
greatest disappointment of the Germans that they not only lost the territories 
conquered by their last aggressive war but also those which they had 
conquered since the twelfth century. The Polish Professor, Jerzy Sawicki, 
says: ‘The nations which have suffered unspeakable sufferings by the 
Hitlerites will never forget their crimes.’”’ The Polish exiles living in 
this country say the same, although they are fanatically anti-totalitarian. 

The Times reminded us on various occasions of the German savageries 
against Poles and other eastern Europeans, the 1,700 towns and 70,000 
villages destroyed by the Germans in Russia, the 25 million Russians made 
homeless. “‘Oblivious of the victims, they are stridently articulate about 
their own sufferings . . . In a country with probably the largest Church 
membership in Europe retribution is apparently unknown.”’ Edward 
Crankshaw, author of Gestapo, says that but for the Germans “‘there would 
have been no Bolshevism in Russia, no Lenin, no Stalin, no Ulbricht in 
Germany.” Dr. Crowley, in The Background to Current Affairs, says the 
German minorities have always been a source of trouble in Eastern Europe: 
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“Russia has on the whole done Europe a good turn in expelling them.” 
But unfortunately the German refugee organisations constitute ‘‘an alarming 
and dangerously unrealistic element in the post-war European situation.” 
Lord St. Oswald says that Germany’s savage conducting of the war against 
Poland was vividly in everyone’s mind in 1945, and that to compensate the 
Poles at her expense did not seem an unwarranted sanction against 
Germany. He quotes Sir Winston Churchill’s speech in February, 1944: 
“There will be no question of the Atlantic Charter applying to Germany 
as a matter of right and barring territorial transferences or adjustments in 
enemy countries,” and thinks a German recognition of the Oder-Neisse 
frontier would prove that they want ‘to atone, generously and convincingly, 
for the monstrous and unforgotten acts which the German nation com- 
mitted during the years it was serving the ends of its National Socialism.” 

When, towards the end of 1958, a team in “Any Questions” discussed 
the German problem as if German history began in 1945, the Question 
Master, Mr. Freddy Grisewood, received quite a number of protesting 
letters from listeners which were read out on the following Thursday in 
“Any Answers”. What those listeners said was, in short: What would 
have become of Great Britain if the Russians had not helped the Western 
allies to defeat Germany? Did not Sir Winston Churchill say during the 
war that the wide plains of Russia were not only covered with snow but 
also with blood? Why do we pity the Germans more than their victims? 
Was Russia not invaded and devastated twice by militaristic Germany? 
In September, 1958, a Miss Monica Pearson said in the Manchester 
Guardian that the memory of the ghastly German atrocities against millions 
of men, women and children “‘is kept alive by the cruel and unscrupulous 
way in which the German authorities of today have postponed or avoided 
compensating the victims although able to pay large pensions to ex-Nazis.”” 
Neither Jews from Austria, nor Austrians, nor Norwegians, Danes, Dutch, 
Belgians, French and Greeks have ever received any compensation from 
Germany. Francois Mauriac, French Nobel Prize winner, went even 
further—he thinks that a reunification of divided Germany would be more 
dangerous to the peace of Europe than the status quo; he was afraid of 
“the terrible virtues’’ of the Germans. Many an Englishman agrees with 
what he said—in private conversation: “‘I am all for a divided Germany.” 

Harrison P. Salisbury, American author of Stalin’s Russia and After, 
speaking of the depravity and insanity of the German behaviour in Russia, 
says: “The wonder is not that the Germans met defeat in Russia; the 
wonder is that any of them survived or were permitted to survive.”” The 
American columnist, Walter Lippmann, asserts that many a leading person 
in Washington, London and Paris, when speaking privately, says quite 
frankly that they prefer a divided and occupied Germany to a reunited and 
unoccupied one, because a united and unoccupied Germany would dominate 
Europe. Lippmann says that there is no prospect whatever that the Western 
powers could compel Russia to accept their terms for a settlement of the 
German problem. In the American film, “The Young Lions”, an American 
says that he did not want to go to war in 1941. “It isn’t because I have a 
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John Bull, as popular as ever with the masses, was before long to return 
more powerful than ever as Prime Minister. The resounding success of 
the Great Exhibition in 1851 provided some compensation for the worries 
arising from the conduct of foreign affairs. 

The most painful chapter of the Prince’s life was that of the Crimean War, 
when—without the slightest justification—he was widely accused of pro- 
Russian views and even of being a Russian spy. The disgraceful story of 
war hysteria was told in detail many years ago by Mr. Kingsley Martin. 
As a believer in constitutional monarchy he could have no love for either 
Russia or Turkey, and he was distinctly less Russophil than the Prime 
Minister Lord Aberdeen. It was a difficult time, for the Aberdeen Coalition 
Government was deeply divided on foreign policy and by personal rivalries, 
since Russell and Palmerston were competing for the Premiership. When 
war broke out and our usual unreadiness was revealed, the country 
clamoured for Palmerston to supply the drive of which Aberdeen was in- 
capable. The Court accepted the enfant terrible, for it had now become 
as anti-Russian as the new Prime Minister and the country. 

After these dark days a ray of light pierced the gloom with the marriage 
of Princess Victoria to the nephew of the childless King of Prussia and the 
only son of his brother. It was clearly a love match, but it was something 
more. For Vicky, who inherited her father’s mild liberalism, might perhaps 
one day help her husband to inaugurate a constitutional monarchy in 
Prussia, not only because it was the best system but because in her father’s 
opinion only a constitutional Prussia could take the lead in German unifica- 
tion. The Prussia of the reactionary Frederick William IV had few friends 
in England, but Prince Albert was looking far ahead. He rendered a final 
service on his deathbed by advising the toning down of a sharp despatch 
to Washington on the Trent incident which might have led to war, and he 
lived just long enough to learn that his draft had been adopted. The last 
scene is dismissed in a single page, but the narrative closes with a well- 
deserved tribute. ““Thus the last political act of the Prince Consort is—like 
so much of his life—one of conciliation. It shows his love of peace, his 
dislike of any excessive appeal to feelings of national honour. It reflects 
once more, at the end of the road, his never relenting, never relaxing. 
vigilance.” The eulogy is continued in the brief Epilogue. “The British 
Constitutional Monarchy remains a monument to the Prince Consort’s 
achievement.” Mr. Eyck always weighs his words, and his judgment is 
now generally accepted as “the verdict of history’’. 


G. P. Goocn. 
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OPINIONS ON THE GERMANS 
RITISH and American statesmen have been asserting for years that 
Germany must be reunited and that her Eastern frontiers can only be 
settled at a peace conference. What do others say who have not 
forgotten the German past? Here are just a few opinions chosen at random. 
When Lord Pakenham said that we must forgive the Germans, did he 
speak in the name of the decimated Czechs, Poles, Russians and Jews? 
General Sir Brian Horrocks, who saw the horrors of Belsen in 1945, said: 

“The world will never forgive the Germans these camps.” 

The doyen of British historians, Dr. G. P. Gooch, said in 1945 that 
the central paradox of German history is “the co-existence through the 
centuries of a community almost slavishly docile to constituted authority 
and of a rich, critical, creative cultural life.” Comparing Great Britain 
with Germany he said that ‘modern Germany has thought primarily in 
terms of the might and majesty of the state, modern England primarily 
in terms of the rights and liberties of the citizen. Herder described his 
country as the land of obedience, a formula never applied to England or 
France by friend or foe.” 

Professor Arnold Tynbee compares the militarism of the Kaiser’s 
Germany, which brought upon Europe the First World War, with the 
militarism of Sparta “‘which had found its nemesis in 371 B.C. at Leuctra”’, 
and Hitler’s “‘mad-dog militarism’’ with “‘the last phase of the furor 
Assyriacus’’. His son Philip says that Communism is not as unredeemably 
wicked as was National Socialism. Viscount Samuel blames Germany for 
both world wars; the Germans, he says, did not follow the humanism of 
Goethe but the barbaric philosophies of Hegel, Fichte, Treitschke, Spengler 
and their successors. T. L. Jarman, author of The Rise and Fall of Nazi 
Germany, says that the Germans find it difficult to tolerate other men’s 
different opinions. If they think the Nordic race the best they must 
persecute all other races, and if they dislike Jews they must exterminate 
them. Captain S. Payne Best, author of The Venlo Incident, says that 
the main characteristic of the Germans is their inferiority complex. From 
very early on they are taught that blind obedience is the highest of all 
virtues. 

Professor Max Beloff says the Nazis’ massacre of millions of innocent 
people is “the supreme fact of modern history”, but German historians 
talk much about the horrors of Bolshevism while glossing over the crimes 
of the National Socialists. Professor Geoffrey Barraclough said that those 
German historians who tried to tell the whole truth about National 
Socialism were a hard-pressed minority, the others preferred to blame 
blind Fate for Hitler or even tried to prove that the teachings of National 
Socialism were a poison which reached Germany from the West. 

The American Professor Proudfoot says that the Germans very soon 
forgot the agonies of the decimated Eastern nations and succumbed ‘“‘to 
an overwhelming surge of self-pity”. The American ex-diplomat, Charles 
Thayer, says the Germans blame the Western allies rather than the Nazi 
régime for their plight in 1945, and the American writer, Norbert Muhlen, 
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found in Germany a readiness to forget everything and a complete lack of 
responsibility for the German past. The New Statesman’s cartoonist, Vicky, 
was struck by the German pride in their economic recovery. The deutsches 
Wunder “has become a magic term and the German wears it as proudly 
and ostentatiously as he once wore his party badge.” 

Mrs. Mary Stocks said last year in “Any Questions” that it would be 
an awful thing to forget and forgive; she found in Germany a complete 
absence of any sense of guilt. The British Jews, mostly relatives and 
descendants of the Polish and Russian Jews murdered by the Herrenvolk 
said a few years ago that to forgive could only mean to refrain “from 
exacting vengeance”’, but if the word should be taken to mean “‘that we 
without qualification regard the Germans now as our brethren in the great 
human family, then we must, with regret, but without hesitation, refuse.” 
The American-Jewish writer Zvi Kolitz, in a Job-like monologue, makes a 
Jew in the burning ghetto of Warsaw say to God: “I am happy to belong 
to the most unfortunate of all nations. You say we save sinned? Of course 
we have. But I want to know whether there is a sin in the world which 
would warrant such a punishment. You say you will repay them without 
pity? I do not doubt this. But I want to know whether there is a punish- 
ment which could atone for the crime done against us.” 

A Czech exile living in this country, J. B. Hutak, says in his book, With 
Iron and with Blood: “All those mothers and fathers, brothers and sisters, 
wending their way from Auschwitz to Mauthausen, from Theresienstadt to 
Ravensbruck, left one obligation, one testament, one command behind 
them: Never forget.”” Not a hundred Lidices would ever teach the Germans 
anything because they are suffering from a sort of schizophrenia which 
enabled them to produce men like Goethe, Kant, Beethoven and Thomas 
Mann, and men like the SS monsters who tortured innocent men daily for 
many years in many concentration camps. The Polish Prime Minister 
said: “If anyone puts forward the question of our Western frontiers there 
is only one alternative, the alternative of war.” 
greatest disappointment of the Germans that they not only lost the territories 
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homeless. “‘Oblivious of the victims, they are stridently articulate about 
their own sufferings . . . In a country with probably the largest Church 
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“Russia has on the whole done Europe a good turn in expelling them.” 
But unfortunately the German refugee organisations constitute “‘an alarming 
and dangerously unrealistic element in the post-war European situation.” 
Lord St. Oswald says that Germany’s savage conducting of the war against 
Poland was vividly in everyone’s mind in 1945, and that to compensate the 
Poles at her expense did not seem an unwarranted sanction against 
Germany. He quotes Sir Winston Churchill’s speech in February, 1944: 
“There will be no question of the Atlantic Charter applying to Germany 
as a matter of right and barring territorial transferences or adjustments in 
enemy countries,” and thinks a German recognition of the Oder-Neisse 
frontier would prove that they want ‘‘to atone, generously and convincingly, 
for the monstrous and unforgotten acts which the German nation com- 
mitted during the years it was serving the ends of its National Socialism.” 

When, towards the end of 1958, a team in “Any Questions” discussed 
the German problem as if German history began in 1945, the Question 
Master, Mr. Freddy Grisewood, received quite a number of protesting 
letters from listeners which were read out on the following Thursday in 
“Any Answers’. What those listeners said was, in short: What would 
have become of Great Britain if the Russians had not helped the Western 
allies to defeat Germany? Did not Sir Winston Churchill say during the 
war that the wide plains of Russia were not only covered with snow but 
also with blood? Why do we pity the Germans more than their victims? 
Was Russia not invaded and devastated twice by militaristic Germany? 
In September, 1958, a Miss Monica Pearson said in the Manchester 
Guardian that the memory of the ghastly German atrocities against millions 
of men, women and children “‘is kept alive by the cruel and unscrupulous 
way in which the German authorities of today have postponed or avoided 
compensating the victims although able to pay large pensions to ex-Nazis.” 
Neither Jews from Austria, nor Austrians, nor Norwegians, Danes, Dutch, 
Belgians, French and Greeks have ever received any compensation from 
Germany. Francois Mauriac, French Nobel Prize winner, went even 
further—he thinks that a reunification of divided Germany would be more 
dangerous to the peace of Europe than the status quo; he was afraid of 
“the terrible virtues” of the Germans. Many an Englishman agrees with 
what he said—in private conversation: “I am all for a divided Germany.” 

Harrison P. Salisbury, American author of Stalin’s Russia and After, 
speaking of the depravity and insanity of the German behaviour in Russia, 
says: “The wonder is not that the Germans met defeat in Russia; the 
wonder is that any of them survived or were permitted to survive.”” The 
American columnist, Walter Lippmann, asserts that many a leading person 
in Washington, London and Paris, when speaking privately, says quite 
frankly that they prefer a divided and occupied Germany to a reunited and 
unoccupied one, because a united and unoccupied Germany would dominate 
Europe. Lippmann says that there is no prospect whatever that the Western 
powers could compel Russia to accept their terms for a settlement of the 
German problem. In the American film, ““The Young Lions’’, an American 
says that he did not want to go to war in 1941. “It isn’t because I have a 
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cushy job, or because I’m a coward. It’s because I happen to know that, 
ten years from now, we'll all be friendly with the Germans and the Japs 
again. And I'll be pretty annoyed—because, in the meantime, I'll have 
been killed.” 

J. LESSER. 


THE SOVIET SEVEN YEAR PLAN 


66 AMINE in Russia is periodical like the snows, or rather it is 
F perennial like the Siberian plague . . . Not a year elapses in which 
extreme distress in some province or provinces of the Empire does 
not assume the dimensions of a famine, while rarely a decade passes away 
in which the local misfortune does not ripen into a national calamity.”’ So 
wrote E. B. Lanin in a series of articles in the Fortnightly Review between 
1889 and 1892. By 1917, after three years of gruelling war, conditions were 
no better. And though the Revolution of October of that year was nomin- 
ally for “‘peace, bread and land’’, there followed four more years of fighting 
—a civil war supported by the armed intervention of fourteen foreign 
powers—and a famine in 1922 which was even more devastating than those 
under Tsarism. It took till 1928 to restore industry and agriculture to the 
level of 1913. When the First Five Year Plan was launched in 1928 Russia 
was thirteenth country in world industrial production. The Plan aimed to 
industrialise Russia and at the same time to end the cause of recurring 
famines by introducing modern large-scale agriculture on socialist collective 
lines. By 1932 the foundation for heavy industry had been laid, and in 
1933 the collective farms produced a record harvest. Livestock production, 
however, fell seriously during the transition, and it took many years to 
restore it. 

By 1939, in the middle of the Third Five Year Plan, Stalin for the first 
time put forward a new target, the outstripping of the most advanced 
countries “‘economically’’, as he called it, “that is, as regards the volume of 
our industrial output per head of population . . . Only if we outstrip the 
principal capitalist countries economically,” he said, “‘can we reckon upon 
our country being fully saturated with consumers’ goods, on having an 
abundance of products, and on being able to make the transition from the 
first phase of Communism to its second phase,” when the principle 
will be operated: “‘From each according to his ability and to each according 
to his needs,” the declared ultimate aim of all Communist governments. 

The war came. Once again Russia was faced with devastation. Twenty- 
five million people were rendered homeless, and in Leningrad alone it is 
reckoned that over 700,000 people died of starvation during the siege. While 
the human loss and suffering could never be made good, the economic 
damage was in the main restored by the end of the Fourth Five Year Plan, 
in 1950. Two more Five Year Plans followed, to end in 1960. But in the 
meantime a more ambitious plan was being developed, its main aim being 
to break the back of the task posed by Stalin in 1939, or, more concretely, 
to start to raise the USSR from its second place in world industry to first 
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place by surpassing the USA, and, within a few more years, to surpass the 
USA in production per head of population and to achieve the highest 
standard of living in the world. It is the achievement of this aim which is 
the basis of the Soviet Seven Year Plan and for the challenge to the West, 
issued more than once by Khrushchev, ‘‘to compete in the peaceful develop- 
ment of our economies and in raising the people’s living standards . . . 
We want to compete in the production of industrial goods, meat, butter, 
milk, clothing, footwear, and other consumers’ goods, rather than in the 
arms race and the production of A- and H-bombs and rockets,” he told 
the Twenty-first Congress of the Communist Party in January. 

The suggestion has been made that the Seven Year Plan was launched 
before the end of the Sixth Five Year Plan to “‘cover up” something. But 
while grain and meat production were falling short of the planned targets, 
other branches of both agriculture and industry were ahead of the estimates. 
It therefore appears more likely that the new Seven Year Plan was launched, 
and a new Fifteen Year Plan is in draft, in order once again to achieve 
that element of drama and excitement that accompanied the First Five 
Year Plan, inspiring the people by a grand perspective which, though 
ambitious, is not unattainable. What is the aim? The Seven Year Plan 
aims at raising annual production in the USSR by 80 per cent by 1965 
as compared with 1958, in annual increases of roughly 8.6 per cent. Or, 
if we compare with the past, the total new investment and the total new 
housing construction in these seven years will be almost equal to the same 
totals for the whole of Soviet history from 1917 to 1957. As priority for 
heavy industry is considered essential, its seven-year increase will be 85 to 
88 per cent, as against light industry’s 62 to 65 per cent. 

Taking the USA for comparison, not because the Russians regard 
America as an ideal, but because, as Khrushchev recently said, “the United 
States production level is the ceiling which capitalist economy has been 
able to achieve,” Soviet economists consider Soviet production per head 
of population today to be less than half that of the USA in industry, while 
in agriculture they regard the USA as 40 per cent ahead of the USSR. 
Assuming a minimum Soviet annual growth of 8.6 per cent, and an 
American average based on recent years of 2 per cent, Khrushchev calculates 
that by 1965 the USSR ‘“‘will surpass the USA for physical output in some 
key lines and draw near to the present American level of output in others. 
By that time the output of major farm products, both physical and per 
head of population, will exceed the present US level.” Allowing for the 
differences in population he considers that it will probably take to 1970 
to surpass the USA in all-round production per head of population. By 
then the USSR would be firmly established with the world’s highest living 
standard which would be still rising. 

Last year the USSR surpassed the USA in milk and butter production. 
It should not be long before they also win the race in production per head 


| of population. As regards meat the process is slower, and even the figure 


for 1965 now suggests that Soviet production per head of population may 
still be behind that of the USA. In wool production the USSR is already 
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second only to Australia, and in cotton the yield per acre in the USSR 
is now the highest in the world. There appears to be only one major sector 
where the American rate of expansion still exceeds that of the USSR, the 
electric power industry. Whatever the differences between the two countries, 
the essential point from the standpoint of popular Soviet morale is that 
the standard of life is visibly rising, there is no unemployment, and every 
year new examples can be cited where the USSR has caught up, or 
surpassed, the USA. As production increases, more attention is being given 
not only to social services but to services to the consumer, such as more 
and better canteen and restaurant accommodation, the provision of semi- 
prepared foods for domestic consumption, and a large increase in personal 
service establishments such as tailoring, shoe-repairing, radio and TV and 
other such shops. A cheap domestic hire service for such appliances as 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, electric floor-polishers and sewing 
machines, that are used for only a few hours at a time, is being instituted. 


Edward Crankshaw, describing a recent visit to Moscow in the Observer, 





recently expressed pleasure at the improvement in appearance and manners 
of the shop assistants. And Robert Bell, in a recent book describing 
a motor tour to Yalta in the Crimea, praises what has been a butt of 
Anglo-Saxon visitors to Russia for centuries, sanitation. He writes now 
that “‘the standard of toiletry is superior to that of the Continent and in 


places superior to the English standard.”” The improvements resulting from | 


the Plan will be conveyed to the Soviet population in various ways: by 
increased free social services, the raising of the lower rates of wages and 
pensions, the complete abolition of personal taxation (all State revenue to 
come direct from public enterprise), and a further lowering of prices. Stress 
is also being laid on the systematic increasing of the amount of leisure. 
By the end of 1960 the seven-hour maximum working day is to be universal, 
with six-hours for miners underground and others on heavy jobs. By 1962 
this is to become a maximum working week of 40 hours, with two days off 


a week wherever possible. And starting with 1964 there is to be a gradual 


reduction of the maximum working week to 35 hours, with 30 hours for | 
those in heavy or dangerous jobs. 

Together with the new Plan a complete reorganisation of education is to 
be carried out within five years. As a result of this all young people will 
combine work with study from the age of 15 or 16, and students will only 


as a rule be admitted to universities after at least two years of work. The | | 


USSR already has more doctors and scientists in proportion to population 
than any other country, and the new system of education is calculated to 
turn out young people more fitted for an immediate qualified job than at 
present. Whether one likes or dislikes, approves or disapproves, the Soviet 
system or any of its aspects, there can be no denying the challenge embodied 
in the new Seven Year Plan. Lord Boyd Orr once wrote: “With more 
than half the people in the world unable to get sufficient food for health. 
and now believing that it can be produced in abundance, the form of 
government which they think can produce it quickest will gain their 
allegiance.” This is what Khrushchev is relying on. And this is why his 
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USSR} declarations in favour of peaceful competition should be taken seriously. 
r sector} Will the Seven Year Plan succeed? If it does, can the West counter with 
SR, the | anything as attractive, and quickly? 
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f semi- AKISTAN in 1959 is a nation struggling to overcome the aftermath 
ersonal of eleven years of economic chaos and political flounderings. The 
'V and problems of her eighty-million people are extensive and very grave, 
nces as | and only a rash analyst would dare to predict her future. The roots of 
sewing her distress can be traced to the conditions she inherited at Partition of 
‘ituteq | India in 1947. She was deficient in trained industrial manpower and faced 


nail with the influx of millions of refugees from India. Her land resources 
ete represented the most impoverished regions of the subcontinent, and she 
cribing was dependent for political leadership upon two men, Mr. Jinnah and 
watt of Liaquat Ali Khan, both of whom were removed by death within four years 
ote of her independence. The years since 1951 have been marked by an in- 
“a din) Toasing political instability and disorder. Parliamentary traditions and 
» from experience in self-government were new to India’s Muslims, almost 90% 
~~) Of whom are illiterate agricultural peasants. Only since 1947 has an urban 
ys: bY! middle class arisen, and it is still too new to be sure of its status or to 
es aNd have formed strong traditions. As an element that might have been con- 
nue tO ducive to political continuity it lacked time to solidify or to exert a 
Stress stabilising force. 
cisure. ~The Constitution was not drawn up until 1956, and it became quickly 
versal. apparent that some of its provisions were unenforceable. The political 
y 1962 | tole of the Prime Minister was ambiguous, and every office, including that 
rs Off | of President and provincial governorships, proved to rest on merely tentative 
radual | foundations. The differences in ideology between the various political 
rs for | parties (Muslim League, Awami League, Republicans, KSP and National 
| Awami Party) were almost non-existent; political issues ultimately resolved 
1 1s t0 | themselves into the question of which party was in or out of office. It was 
le will | seldom possible to know which group had a majority. Weak party discipline 
| only | enabled coalitions and combinations to be made and broken with a rapidity 
The | that rendered party labels meaningless. National elections were continually 
lation postponed and the electorate had no opportunity of passing its verdict 
ted t0 upon the politicians, among whom corruption was perhaps more widespread 
lan at | than in any country of the British Commonwealth. Nationwide problems 
Soviet of the economy were inadequately tackled, and with the absence of 
jodied | experienced and dedicated statesmanship social welfare conditions were 
more , allowed to deteriorate. 
ealth. Several factors combine to keep living standards at an extremely low 
™m of level. Per capita income has been officially estimated at 250 rupees annually 
their | (about eighteen pounds) or seven shillings a week, and tens of thousands 
'y his | live on less. Over four-fifths of the labour force is engaged in agriculture 
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in a land where farming methods are primitive and unscientific. In Eas 
Pakistan the practice of subdividing farmland into uneconomic fragments ¢, 
upon the death of a cultivator has been a retarding influence, and in the 4 
west a semi-feudal system left the agricultural acreage in the hands of six) a, 
thousand wealthy landlords. In each case it was the agriculturalist who} 4, 
suffered. To improve the farm economy is a many-faceted problem inj ¢ 
volving large-scale rural credit. Co-operatives have had only a relativg w, 
success Owing to the peasants’ poverty and inability to save for investment 
together with his lack of training in habits of thrift. Employment —_ ne 
tunities in non-agricultural avenues would also have to be provided. East| pe 
Pakistan in particular, where jute and rice are the main crops, stands in| a; 
urgent need of agricultural machinery; but this in turn might create further} jp 
unemployment, a problem that is already acute. Industrialism has made} ¢} 
some headway in West Pakistan and American aid has had an undeniable} a; 
impact upon the economy, but there is evidence that its aid has at times} p 
been mismanaged and misappropriated. sc 

Physically Pakistan is handicapped by climate and geography. Weal} Ww 
Pakistan is extremely dry desertland where shortage of water endangers) a; 
the wheat crop and is a hazard even in Karachi. East Pakistan suffers from) 
flood dangers, and famine was present in large areas in 1958. A unique T 
territorial handicap is the separation of the country into two wings, p, 
separated by over a thousand miles of Indian corridor. East and West! 
Pakistan are two distinct regions, dissimilar in geography, climate, culture, ) |; 
and even language; Urdu is dominant in the west and the east speaks 
Bengali. There is only scant sympathy or communication between them. ir 
Apart from the common tradition of British rule, the chief force holding it 
them together is the Muslim faith. Its strength as an enduring bond of s 
union is hard to evaluate. 0 

Animosity between the two wings has been present for over a decade. ir 
East Pakistan chafes at being considered a “‘colony”’ of the more indus-' le 
trialised west from which many of its high government officials have been } c! 
imported. Bengalis also claim that most of the foreign currency earnings’ b 
from their own jute exports have been utilised for the industrial development CG 
of West Pakistan, a charge that appears to contain some truth, though} a 
Karachi maintains that East Pakistan has been granted its proper share’ y 
of federal funds but has misused them. East Pakistan has suffered from; a 
the terms of Partition in that the industrial jute concerns of Calcutta fell | r 
to India, leaving Pakistan with an undeveloped agricultural province at the | a 
mercy of floods and famine. India is the natural market for Pakistan’s | ir 
jute, and at the same time Pakistan greatly needs the consumer goods fi 
produced in India. More Indo-Pakistan trade would benefit both countries, | tl 
but in terms of its potential proportions such trade has remained micro- | h 
scopic since 1947, owing to the political tension. A shortage of raw materials | t 
and overseas markets, a fall in the world export price of jute, and a, 
population density of 777 per square mile (one of the highest in the world) 
are other causes contributing to East Pakistan’s poverty. 

Educationally the nation is undeveloped, and illiteracy militates against 
school reforms and technical aid. Three children in four are not in school, 
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and the minority who do attend remain less than four years. Pakistan’s 
educational philosophy is not oriented to science or technology. Educators 
admit the need for reforms in that the present system is unrelated to life 
and inculcates rote-learning. Most university students are desperately poor 
and are reconciled to employment far below their qualifications. Of the 
six universities three have been established since Partition and are struggling 
with inadequate buildings and poorly-trained staff. The other three have 
suffered from the 1947 exodus of Hindu professors. The nation seriously 
needs engineering and scientific institutions but lacks the funds or the 
personnel. Health and welfare conditions, if judged by Western standards, 
are tragically in need of amelioration. One-third of Pakistan babies die 
in the first year of life, and life-expectancy is 32 years. In the villages 
cholera, malaria, dysentery and tuberculosis exact a high toll every year, 
and a shortage of hospitals and doctors (one physician to every 18,000 
persons in East Bengal) combines with a prevalent rural suspicion of medical 
science to send the villagers to homoeopaths and witch-doctors. An impure 
water supply that is used for all village purposes, a lack of health education, 
and a strong fatalistic resignation in the face of natural hazards keep rural 
mortality rates high. Birth control is almost unknown to the agriculturalist. 
The nursing profession fights against these odds, but is handicapped by 
purdah and the traditional Muslim view of the role of women. 

There is no agreed consensus among Pakistanis as to the meaning of 
Islam. Some young intellectuals would prefer to ignore it while others 
seek to adapt it to modern conditions. An International Seminar on Islam 
in Karachi recently claimed that it does not hinder industrialisation, but 
it would be hard to aver that it has been conducive to the economic philo- 
sophy associated with advancing commercialism. In the villages the mullah 
Or mosque prayer-leader is not in any sense a liberating or progressive 
influence; he is opposed to education and Western aid as forces tending to 
lessen his power. Under the new martial law regime of October, 1958, 
changes are occurring. It is too early to evaluate the impact of army rule, 
but political corruption and instability have been terminated in high degree. 
General Ayub Khan, the British-trained administrator, has promised a new 
and workable Constitution and declared his country’s intention to stand 
with the Western alliance. Foreign economic advisers have been consulted, 
and reform commissions have been established in health, education, refugee 
rehabilitation, and welfare. The new land reforms enacted in January are 
a promising beginning, but the success of General Khan’s rule may depend 
in large measure on how efficiently they are administered. There is no 
facile solution for the problems of economy and welfare, but the fact that 
the nation has survived for almost twelve years in the face of overwhelming 
handicaps is significant. A less hardy people would never have endured 
until now. 

JoHN E. Owen, 
Professor of Sociology, Dacca University, East Pakistan. 
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BRITISH SOMALILAND AWAKENS 


HE aftermath of Christmas is usually a period of exhaustion and 

reaction. It was refreshing, therefore, to leave the comparatively 

humid climate of Aden Colony on Boxing Day morning and to seek 
the invigorating air of British Somaliland. Five days in various parts of the 
protectorate were enough to give one some idea of the difficulties of an 
under-developed people who are becoming increasingly influenced by 
contemporary ideas of nationalism. The first three days of the short tour 
were spent in trekking across the high Somali Plateau to the west of 
Hargeisa, the capital, and close to the politically delicate Ethiopian frontier. 
Motor transport took myself and my two English friends across the rather 
flat 4,000 ft. plateau of open scrubland and parched grass to Arabziyah, 
not more than fifty miles from Hargeisa. There we were provided with 
fourteen illaloes or tribal police, a cook, a Head Illaloe, an interpreter, 
seven camels to carry the equipment and camel owners. When we set off 
the following morning by foot we had grown to a trekking party of twenty- 
four. Each of those three days were valuable in their revelations. 

We marched for the first two hours across fairly flat land interspersed 
occasionally by small wadis and rocky jebels. By midday we had reached 
the foot of a range of hills and halted for a cold salad lunch in a wide 
wadi which, surprising for the dry season, had a small trickle of water. 
Of the population of Somaliland, which is well under one million, 75%, 
are nomadic and move north or south to coastal regions according to the 
season. It was not surprising, therefore, that we continually came across 
herds of cattle, or sheep, or goats and, in particular, a great number of 
camels, usually herded by young children or women, always on the search 
for water. In the afternoon we climbed up the gentle slopes of the first 
range of hills and suddenly, as we overcame the last rocky obstacles, a long 





| 


ee 


wide valley that stretched to the sea lay before us as though undisturbed for | 


many years. We walked slowly down into the valley of Gogesa passing on 
the way the tracks of gazelle, warthog and even of a lion, until we reached 
our first village. After the best shot of our escort had killed a warthog we 
camped some three miles north of the village. 

That evening we received a deputation from the neighbouring villages, 
led by the local tribal Sheikh. After informing him that we were not 
administrative officers, we expressed our willingness to convey his com- 
plaints and his requests to the District Commissioner and to the Chief 
Secretary, and in return we were kindly presented with a sheep to reinforce 
our food supplies. It is worth mentioning the results of this little meeting 
as similar views might be expressed in other rather remote parts of the 
Protectorate. The Sheikh first of all informed us that he and his tribesmen 
had not seen a white man for three years, and we were prepared to believe 
this as, earlier in the day, a group of women had run away when we tried 
to photograph them, claiming that they had never seen a white man in 
their lives. The first complaint was that the warthog and lion of that 
valley, apparently roaming up and down it in great numbers, were destroy- 
ing their crops, mostly consisting of millet, and killing their livestock by 
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night. They illustrated this point by claiming that no less than seven cows 
and one camel had been destroyed in the previous week. The next point 
they raised was a request for an agricultural adviser from Hargeisa to 
assist them during the next sowing season in March. They had never in 
their lives seen an agricultural expert. They said that they were in the 
throes of an influenza epidemic but had no medical facilities and there were 
no road communications. The benefits of British administration have 
scarcely, so far, reached this particular area. Those Somali tribesmen lived 
a simple existence in village compounds with huts made of grass mats and 
surviving on millet and livestock. 

On the second day we marched south towards Ethiopia and were more 
encouraged by what we saw than on the first day. After walking some 
15 miles we camped not far from the village of Gebile and during the course 
of the afternoon we toured the village itself. There we saw for ourselves 
the progress which had been made during the 1950’s. There was the 
elementary school, opened by the Governor in 1953, built in typical Dorset- 
type stone. There was a dispensary which was visited by an English doctor 
once a month and then finally we toured two buildings which are to be 
used for the first time this year. The first was a T.B. Ward with 24 beds 
and the second was the new Council building to be used for meetings and 
for the purpose of the area council members. Outside Gebile there was a 
new intermediate school, mostly for boarders, and it was one of ten that 
have been built since 1954. 

The last 30 hours on trek were spent with the aid of transport. After 
setting up camp under the tree of Nabadid, which in English means “‘Peace 
Refused” and is in memory of the endless tribal clashes that occurred in 
that area, we drove up into the beautiful jagged mountains and rolling 
valleys that surround the district headquarters of Buramo and are over- 
looked by the even higher mountain ranges of Ethiopia. Lying in a valley 
close to Buramo is the first and only secondary school of Somaliland, which 
this year is moving to a more central position at Sheik, not far south of 
Hargeisa. The Principal, Mr. Darlington, has devoted his time and energy 
to this school since its foundation some five years ago. That evening we 
were driven out to a small village compound to watch part of a long 
marriage ceremony. The main idea was to see some local dancing and, 
after the newly married couple had retired to their grass hut, the three 
Englishmen sat in deck chairs and watched the local men and women 
chant and dance with rhythmic precision and beauty, while the occasional 
firework, rifle shot or camera flash added to the entertainment. Before 
returning to Hargeisa we paid a rapid visit to the Taj Wajale Post on the 
frontier with Ethiopia. Ever since the Haud area was handed back to 
Ethiopia about five years ago in accordance with Treaty obligations, 
telations between the Somalis and the Ethiopians have deteriorated. The 
previous afternoon the Ethiopians had fired at a Somali lorry and we saw 
for ourselves the six bullet holes. Relations between these two countries 
are not likely to improve in the near future. The nomadic Somalis depend 
very heavily on being able to graze their animals seasonally in the Haud 
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area and fear that they may be denied access to it unless they accept the 
authority of Ethiopia. The Somalis also fear that Ethiopia may try to 





expand her frontiers at their expense. Ethiopia for her part is alarmed by | 


the conception of a Greater Somalia because of the attraction it would 
have for the Somalis living within her borders. 
The trek proved both stimulating and refreshing. We returned to 


Hargeisa with a real liking and sympathy for the Somalis. They seemed | 


both cordial and intelligent, though their independent-mindedness and 
sudden excitability can produce dangerous incidents. It remained for us 
to interview leading officials in Hargeisa. Before a country can achieve 
independence she must possess a sound standard of education and enough 
industry or trade to establish a stable economy. In both these prerequisites, 
British Somaliland is handicapped. Education was not first introduced until 
1943 because, for the years before that, the Somalis refused to accept 
education initiated by Britain as it would be Christian and therefore evil. 
The Director of Elementary Schools, Mahmoud Haji Ahmed, who is the 
senior Somali in the educational field, told us of the great educational 
expansion since 1943 when Somalis returning from foreign countries told 
their people of the advantages of an educational system. There is now one 
secondary school, 12 intermediate schools and 32 elementary schools. The 
second educational programme is being drafted at the moment. The Somalis 
are always ready to learn and it is to be hoped that they will make up for 
their late start and take full advantage of the increasing educational facilities. 

Our last engagement was the most interesting of all. In a small and 
untidy flat above a stores shop, we interviewed Mr. Mariano, a leading 
politician of British Somaliland, Mr. Hussain, another political leader, and 
the two co-editors of a Somali newspaper. Outside in the streets peaceful 
demonstrations were taking place and had been for some time. We asked 
the politicians to explain the situation. It was put to us simply and explicitly. 
Italian Somaliland is due to achieve independence in 1960 and it is the wish 
of both the British Somaliland National United Front and of the Somali 
Youth League that there should be some form of integration or federation 
with the French and Italian portions of Somalia when they gain indepen- 
dence. By 1960, therefore, the Protectorate Somalis must be able to negotiate 
on equal terms. The present plan is that elections for a new Legislative 
Council should take place on March 18, 1959, and this Council would 
still have a majority of nominated representatives. The leading Somali 
politicians earnestly want self-government by 1960 and consequently they 
require an elected majority in the new Council. While there must be some 
moderation in the pace of constitutional advance in the interests of the 
Somalis themselves, Britain should surely strengthen as much as possible 
the hand of the more moderate politicians of the Protectorate. Unless this 
is done there will be serious discontent and a fertile field for exploitation 
by both Egypt and Russia. 

RICHARD Luce. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN SCENE 


AVING seen at first hand something of the feeling aroused by Mr. 

Pringle in his excellent recent book Australian Accent, one feels 

somewhat diffident about commenting on the Australian scene. He 
lived in Sydney for five years and met many people. Yet many whom he 
did not meet feel that his view was jaundiced and his experience inadequate. 
After living for three years in Melbourne and meeting far fewer Australians, 
I shall nevertheless put my head in the noose. What they forget and 
Europeans never begin to realise is that Australia is virtually uninhabited. 
Academic experts, seeking to justify the policy of White Australia, maintain 
that this is because it is uninhabitable. Much of it is and will remain so, but 
there are vast empty spaces which are perfectly habitable. Much of Tas- 
mania, with its temperate climate, is still unexplored. Queensland, north 
from Cairns, has thousands of miles almost without an inhabitant. This 
might not be suitable for Europeans, but could easily sustain an Asian 
population used to living in a tropical climate. 


The second point to stress is that in this land of vast open spaces the 
Australian way of life is no longer rural but urban; or rather suburban, 
as Mr. Pringle quite rightly emphasises. The average Englishman, when 
Australia is mentioned, thinks of blue skies, rolling grasslands, sheep, 
gum trees and blue mountains in the distance. The average Australian 
does likewise, in spite of the fact that he has probably spent his whole 
life in one of the world’s ugliest cities, first to school, then perhaps to the 
university, and finally to a city office or factory. Ground between the mill- 
stones of a pettifogging bureaucracy and a power-hungry trade-unionism 
es as much governed a creature as one will find today. Yet, as he patiently 
queues for his tram or stands in his suburban train humming ‘Waltzing 
Matilda’, he continues to identify himself with the nineteenth century 
bushranger Ned Kelly, who was prepared to put on his home-made armour 
and face death, rather than conform to the patterns of modern city-life. 

It is perhaps this romantic idealisation of the tough life of the Outback 
which makes so many Australian men suspicious of anything sophisticated 
and resentful of the word culture. But at the same time, once we stop 
comparing Sydney and Melbourne to London or New York, and realise 
that their real equivalents are cities much smaller and more provincial, then 
their achievements in the arts and sciences can be seen as considerable. 
They may have produced nothing of genius, but there is a competence which 
Birmingham or Manchester might find hard to equal. The universities of 
both cities, at least in certain faculties, have international reputations. The 
Commonwealth CSIRO is an unique organisation for scientific, industrial 
and agricultural research. In the arts the plays of Ray Lawler and Richard 
Benyon, the novels of Patrick White, the orchestras of both cities, the 
annual season of the newly created Elizabethan Theatre Trust, and perhaps 
above all the painting of the leading artists, Drysdale and Dobell, Boyd and 
Brack, and the now cosmopolitan Nolan: all these, far from showing a 
cultural sterility, would seem to indicate that the post-war situation is at 
least interesting. Of course it is true that the vast majority remain stolidly 
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philistine, victims of a social tyranny imposed by the television and the 
football game, the frontlawn and the motor car. But this is something 
common to suburbia the world over. Sydney and Melbourne are steadily 
increasing in size as industry develops and migrants settle. They now each 
total nearly two million. Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth and Hobart, expanding 
far less, account for some 14 million. The remaining four million, out of 
some nine and a half, are spread over a continent as big as the USA. At 
the heart of this strange and ancient land is a dead, unfriendly desert. 
Around this lie vast tracts of harsh country, which are steadily becoming 
more fertile as more American and British capital is invested. Huge areas 
have already for long been producing the wool, wheat and meat which 
are Australia’s primary exports. On the coast have been thrown up what 
Professor Toynbee has called the six great whales, which are the capital 
cities of the states of the Commonwealth. In November last year these 
re-elected the father-figure of Bob Menzies as their Prime Minister. 

Mr. Menzies symbolises for the great mass of the middle-class British 
electorate much that they admire and to which they aspire. Of a wealthy 
Melbourne family, with an Australian public school education, he has all 
the prejudices and passions of his class. A sound family man, he could 
promise the housewife that if returned he would continue a “policy of 
expansion and development”, thus ensuring that in every home there will 
be “‘healthy children, parents with a sense of security, refrigerators, washing 
machines and motor cars’’. Suspicious of the Asian, whom he never seems 





able to accept as quite his equal, he was careful to omit all reference to | 


Asia from his election programme. Much addicted to watching cricket, 
he is still loyal enough to the game of his youth to assure Australians 
that their particular brand of football is the finest game in the world to 
watch: this in Melbourne, where a quarter of the city’s population spends 
each winter Saturday afternoon following the club of its choice. Old- 
fashioned enough to be proud of his British connections and to remain the 
personal friend of many London statesmen, he has nevertheless accepted 
the fact that some change is necessary. The comfortable days when Australia 
could glory in her isolation, relying for security on the British Navy, he 
realises are no more. Thus he supported the ANZUS pact of 1951. 
Opposed to Menzies and his Liberal Party was Dr. Evatt, who leads 
a sadly depleted Australian Labour Party. It appears that for the voter of 
1958 there lurk too many skeletons in his cupboard, the greatest of which is 
Communism. For in spite of his frantic assertions of innocence of any 
Communist sympathies, and in spite of a blatantly materialist electoral 
programme promising greatly increased social services and indicting Menzies 
for his “failure to secure any increase in real incomes for the population 
as a whole”, he again failed to convince the electorate. At the time of the 
Petrov case in 1954 his opponents, successfully if unfairly, labelled him 
as more sympathetic to Communist Russia than to his own Australia. 
Neither all his years as a distinguished High Court Judge nor his record 
as Minister of External Affairs under Mr. Chifley could counterbalance 
such an assertion. His own hysterical behaviour at the time of the scandal 
did not help. Since then, in Mr. Pringle’s view, his sin has been not 
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Communism but ambition. ““By subordinating everything else . . . to his 
overwhelming desire for power, he has temporarily ruined his party and 
himself.” Yet it can be argued that in some ways Evatt has been the 
victim of a force beyond anyone’s control; the swing to the Right of the 
Catholic vote. By tradition that vote was radical and steadily sympathetic 
to the parties of the Left. This goes back to the days of nineteenth century 
Irish immigration, and is perhaps best symbolised by the stand taken against 
conscription in 1918 by the great Irish prelate Cardinal Mannix, Archbishop 
of Melbourne. 

Between the wars the Labour vote stood for shorter hours, more social 
welfare and some degree of nationalisation. There may have been tension 
between the socialists and the Catholics in the party, but it managed to 
hold together. Indeed the end of the war saw the Labour Party in ‘power. 
To its credit it was responsible for two vital changes: a reorientation of 
foreign policy, linking Australia closely to the United Nations and 
strategically more to the USA than to Great Britain; and a policy of mass 


' immigration, not only of British migrants, but of European displaced 


persons and surplus population. The latter resulted in a new class, the 
New Australians, probably now well over a million. They are of nearly 
every European nationality, but a majority are Catholics and nearly all have 
fled from Communism. How far Left can they be expected to vote? 
Labour fell from office in 1949 over the socialist issue of nationalisation 
of the banks. Since then the party has been steadily falling apart. Space 
forbids a detailed account of the aims of the “Catholic Movement” 
organised by Mr. Santamaria from Melbourne during the next four years. 
In any case quite the best part of Australian Accent is concerned with just 
this. Suffice to say that by 1954 many Catholics felt they could no longer 
vote for the Labour Party: hence the splinter Democratic Labour Party, 
whose existence ended the possibility of a Labour government. On the 
eve of the 1958 election, Mr. Dowling of this latter party maintained that 
“for four years we have borne the brunt of the most disgusting sectarian 
attacks launched by Dr. Evatt to hide his party’s assistance to Communists 
and to retain his leadership of the party.”” Two days before polling the 
veteran Dr. Mannix said that every Communist and every Communist 
sympathiser in Australia wanted a victory for the Evatt party; this should 
be “‘a significant warning for every Catholic and every decent Australian’’ 
not to give Dr. Evatt and the ALP his vote. All this Evatt denied, and 
there are signs that the younger members of the hierarchy disapprove. 
But what proportion of the Catholic voters remained loyal to the old 
party, as did Mr. Calwell; how many voted for the splinter DLP; and 
how many, particularly the New Australians, voted for the Liberal Party 
it is impossible to say. Probably a number of migrants, Catholics and 
Protestants, British and European, voted Liberal, if only because of anti- 
pathetic feelings they had encountered among their workmates. Before the 
war immigration was bitterly opposed by the Australian worker. Having 
suffered worse than most from the effects of the great depression, he was 
perhaps justified. Unfortunately something of this old antipathy to 
“pommies”’ (British migrants) and Italians (some of whom entered the 
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country then to cut cane in Queensland) has survived. 

Two things seem certain. Unless all classes accept what all politicians 
privately admit, that immigration must continue at the maximum pressure 
in order to develop both secondary industry and the great primary in- 
dustries of wool and wheat, Australia will become an anachronism. At 
the same time, moves must be made towards a greater understanding 
between the 10 million Europeans nestling in this far corner of the Pacific 
and the 1,000 million Asians who are their neighbours. About these the 
Australian schoolboy knows less than about William the Conqueror and 
the Anglo-Saxons. What he is taught is that the Australian standard of 
living is nearly the highest in the world, and that to admit Asian immigrants 
might gravely imperil it. It will hardly be surprising if, like his father, he 
continues to advocate a policy of ‘““White Australia’’. 

PETER TEED. 


SCANDINAVIAN CO-OPERATION 

HE mid-twentieth century Scandinavians come nearer to the ideal 

of social and economic integration in national terms than perhaps 

any other neighbours in the contemporary world. However, this 
tremendous example of international co-operation has been a long time 
in attaining its present shape. Nineteenth century Scandinavian businessmen 
were interested in the adoption of uniform legislation which would facilitate 
commercial relations between the three countries. Consequently, jurists 
from the three nations met in 1872 for the first time to consider uniform 
legislation—the standardization of their laws. Their endeavours bore fruit 
in 1880 in a uniform Bill of Exchange Act. Subsequent uniform legislation 
was soon agreed upon governing cheques, limited companies and other 
commercial interests; in fact, almost complete juridical unity was soon 
achieved in the field of property law, and it was not long before the 
substance of these meetings broadened out to include the entire framework 
of the legal systems. Scandinavian businessmen and economists had also 
for many years been interested in establishing an economic union, and in 
1872 a currency commission was created that resulted in a currency union. 
As a result the krone was adopted as a common currency unit and became 
a valid means of payment in all three countries. The banks of the three 
kingdoms concluded a further agreement in 1885, concerning the reciprocal 
issue Of drafts on each other without fee. This meant in effect that the 
main banks of the three nations opened accounts on which the banks of 
the other countries could draw even if they did not have any sums deposited. 
No commission or interest was charged for these financial transactions and 
transfers. The object of this working together was that the rates of exchange 
were to remain equal. The currency union was fully realized in 1901 when 
the issuing banks of the triad of neighbours agreed to accept each others 
notes at par. Thus by the beginning of this century the Scandinavian nations 
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had already prepared and executed fairly extensive legislative and com- 
mercial co-operative progress. With the outbreak of the First World War, 
the nations suspended gold redemption and exchange rate differences soon 
appeared; this brought an end to the effectiveness of the currency union. 
However, the formal abrogation of the union did not come about until 
1924 when the agreement to accept the currencies of each other as a valid 
means of payment was dropped. 

The successful effects of the German Zollerein proved a strong induce- 
ment to the Scandinavian states to form a customs union, and perhaps the 
first practical step in this direction was the co-operation between the Nordic 
Nations during the First World War, a magnificent example of economic 
co-operation. Throughout the war the exchange of goods was not based 
on the barter system; on the contrary, each country sent to the others as 
large quantities of much needed goods as possible without immediate 
compensation, payment of duties, tariffs or quotas. At the cessation of 
hostilities the same people who had organized this inter-Scandinavian 
trade took the initiative of forming ‘‘Norden’’ societies in each of the 
countries. Similar associations were also set up in Finland and Iceland, who 
had but recently achieved their national independence. (Delegates from 
these two nations also began to attend meetings to consider various legal 
questions.) The declared aim of these non-governmental Norden societies 
was to “‘deepen the feeling of relationship between the Northern countries, 
to extend their cultural and economic connections, and to promote 
collaboration among ihem.’’ Some of the practical results of these societies 
were the Scandinavian Art Union, the Scandinavian Cultural Commission 
and a host of other groups. They also gave birth to a Scandinavian Language 
Committee whose task was, and remains, to curb mounting differences 
between the Norse tongues. These Norden societies, and the committees 
which were appointed for various investigations, continued functioning 
until the end of the Second World War. Delegates to a meeting held in 
Oslo in 1946 decided that the time had come for the nations to set up 
permanent government-sponsored delegations to vet any common aspira- 
tions, projected enterprises, and problems. The first to be set up was the 
“Delegation for Scandinavian Co-operation in the Field of Legislation’. 
This committee, or Scandinavian Parliamentary Council, is made up of 
members of the various national assemblies and meets annually to prevent 
revision of any already existing joint legislation by one country without 
the knowledge of the others or without their having an opportunity to 
express themselves on the matter. They also consult jointly in the prepara- 
tion of united programmes for action on juridical matters. 

Joint legislation does not imply that the same law applies in all the 
Northern Countries, though it usually means that the national law in 
question has come into being after parallel preparation and that they are 
completely or substantially in accord with each other. In spite of the 
extremely comprehensive co-ordination of Scandinavian laws, the systems 
remain at the same time flexible and adaptable to local conditions. Nothing 
prevents an individual country from revising a law adopted in co-operation; 
each state is at liberty to amend or abolish any such law at will. In certain 
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instances, however, it is true that the countries have signed conventions 
that a particular law cannot be revised except with the termination of the 
convention. Nevertheless, as it is in the interests of the three countries 
to co-ordinate many of their laws, the governments are usually reluctant 
to make such changes without first consulting their neighbours. In many 
cases, two or three of the countries have co-ordinated certain laws beyond 
the general Scandinavian legislative co-operation, though in others some 
of the countries have seen fit to refrain from joining for some special 
reason, or reasons. Not only has more or less complete juridical unity 
been achieved in the field of property law, but a large degree of uniformity 
has also been attained by the enactment of parallel legislation in the field 
of family law. The states have co-ordinated their laws concerning marriage 
and divorce, adoption and guardianship, wills and inheritance. In 1951 a 
reciprocal agreement was signed between Norway, Denmark and Sweden, 
facilitating the naturalization of nationals from one of these countries in 
both of the others. For purposes of nationality birth in one of the Nordic 
Nations is equivalent to birth in another; and since July, 1952, no passport 
is required by Norwegians, Danes or Swedes for travel between Norway, 
Denmark and Sweden. The maritime and seamen’s laws are also alike. 
The co-ordination of these laws is of great social significance as sailors of 
one Scandinavian country often sign aboard the ships of another. Though 
there has been far less co-ordination in the adoption of uniform criminal 
laws, certain basic principles have been worked out in common such as 
those pertaining to juvenile delinquency, alcoholism and criminal abortion. 
In the field of judicial proceedings they have to a great extent agreed to 
recognize and execute each other’s judicial findings: for instance, a bank- 
ruptcy in one of the countries will cover the debtor’s property in any of 
the others. 

In 1954 a new body, the Nordic Council, whose object is to co-ordinate 
all inter-Scandinavian co-operative endeavours, came into being. The first 
meeting of the Council was held in Copenhagen on February 13, 1954. 
This consultative assembly is composed of 16 members each from Norway, 
Denmark and Sweden, plus five from Finland and Iceland, all chosen 
by their respective parliaments. The statutes of the Nordic Council require 
that the members chosen must represent all shades of political opinion, 
and though Cabinet Ministers are eligible to sit in they have no vote. The 
work of the Nordic Council has superseded all, or nearly all, the work 
previously undertaken by the various Norden societies and committees. 
A Scandinavian “‘Benelux Area” has been discussed by representatives of 
the three countries from time to time. In 1954 a committee of economic 
experts under the auspices of the Nordic Council was set up to work out 
plans for a Nordic Common Market. At this same time all obstacles to 
manpower mobility were also removed. This agreement enabling nationals 
from any one of the three nations to work in any of the others has proved 
a great encouragement to inter-Scandinavian mobility. Naturally, it does 
not interfere with national legislation attaching to conditions of work in the 
individual countries, for instance, as regards trade permits, licenses for 
medical practitioners, etc.; and immigrants are prevented from taking 
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employment on less favourable conditions than those offered to citizens 
of the receiving country. Further encouragement to inter-Scandinavian 
migration and co-operation was provided when a Social Security Convention 
was signed by representatives of the three countries which stipulated that 
immigrating nationals of any of the other Scandinavian nations are now 
eligible for the same rights to accident, health and family insurance as the 
receiving country’s own nationals; provisions were also established which 
require that a Scandinavian pays taxes solely in the country in which he 
or she receives his or her wages. Since 1949 every citizen of a Northern 
Country is eligible for an old-age pension in any of the three countries 
according to the rules in force for the nationals of the country he or she 
is resident in. Workmen’s compensation—unemployment insurance—for the 
nationals of one country, unemployed in any of the other countries, was 
the subject of separate agreements, in 1955, between Denmark and Norway, 
Denmark and Sweden, and Sweden and Norway. 

The Committee of Economic Experts that had been appointed in 1954 
published their report in October of 1957. Their recommendations, which 
have yet to be ratified by the respective parliaments, were the following: 
the establishment of a Common Market in which 80 per cent of all mutual 
trade would be free of duty and tariff restrictions. This recommendation 
would apply to timber and wood products, iron and steel products, metal 
ore, metals and semi-manufactured metal products, electro-technical equip- 
ment and instruments, machine and transport commodities including ships, 
chemical and medicinal products as well as a wide range of manufactured 
articles and food-stuffs. Co-ordination of production in several fields of 
industry and extensive collaboration in education and research; a common 
Scandinavian investment bank and co-ordination of currency, financial and 
trade policies; the formation of a permanent Council of Ministers to super- 
vise and a committee of senior civil servants to put into effect the measures 
of co-operation agreed upon. The experts also recommended that almost 
all tariff barriers be removed immediately the convention is put into effect. 
In order to smooth the process, however, a few articles, especially electro- 
technical equipment and machines, will be introduced gradually into the 
Nordic Area over a period of five to ten years. The Committee made clear 
their intention that the ultimate end of the plans is to establish a full 
customs union with no trade barriers inside the Area and with identical 
tariffs for other countries outside the union. 

Despite the tremendous achievements in inter-governmental co-operation 
by the Scandinavian peoples many problems remain. That of equal rights 
has, for instance, many aspects requiring careful investigation; the right to 
trade, the right to vote, own real estate, be a civil servant, and so on. 
These and many more obstacles still have to be removed, but, as a visitor 
to these Northern lands will be reminded time and time again, the final 
aim appears to be common Northern citizenship. 

ORLANDO MARTINEZ. 











THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF D. H. LAWRENCE 


VER a generation has now passed away since the death of D. H. | 


Lawrence at Vence near Cannes in his 44th year. Many of those 
who knew him have since died; and the heat and dust of controversy 
that was stirred up by his personality and writings has to some extent died 
down, so that it should be possible to form a just and balanced view of his 


achievement. Above all we should be able to come to some sort of a } 


conclusion as to the value of the message he had to deliver. 

Lawrence, as is well-known, was the son of an almost illiterate miner, 
and was brought up in the squalid and hideous surroundings of a mining 
village near Nottingham. His mother was of superior background and 
education; and fought bitterly throughout her life, not only to bring up her 
five children on a miner’s pittance, which was frequently whittled down by 
the drinking habits of her husband, but also to raise them to a position 
superior to that of their father. Thus the shy, sensitive and delicate 
Lawrence was reared in an atmosphere of parental strife, in surroundings 
which were drab and ugly, and from which his soul revolted. Yet beyond 
the disfiguring collieries and grim miners’ quarters where his parents lived 
there lay immediately to the north the lovely remains of what was once 
Sherwood Forest, where the poet in him was sustained and nourished. At 
twelve he won a scholarship to Nottingham High School, which he attended 
for three years. After working for a brief spell with a firm of surgical 
goods manufacturers for a wage of thirteen shillings a week, he entered the 
teaching profession, training for two years at Nottingham University 
College. But after a short period of teaching his health broke down; and 
for the rest of his life he supported himself and his wife by his writings, 
wandering like Stevenson over the face of the earth in pursuit of health 
and that peace of mind and happiness which he was never to find. 

His first novel, The White Peacock, was published when he was twenty- 
six, and revealed a sensitive poetic artist with a gift for evoking the life 
of nature in all its forms. Two years later he published his most famous 
novel, Sons And Lovers, in which he drew a vivid and convincing picture 
of his early life. The home background of the Morel family is vividly 
portrayed in all its stark poverty with the reality and force of genius. And 
the reader is not likely to forget the quiet but heroic struggle of the farm 
girl Miriam to retain the love of Paul Morel on a mental and spiritual 
level while she fosters and encourages his life as an artist, or the hero’s 
agonized grief over his dying mother in the last part of the book. In this 
novel we see for the first time, in the contrasting characters of Miriam 
and Clara Dawes, how conscious Lawrence was of the gulf in the sex 
relationship between the flesh and the spirit, which he was to deal with 
more directly in some of his later work. He ceased to be a satisfactory 
novelist comparatively early in his writing career; it seems that the artist 
in him, perhaps unbalanced by the war, poverty and the persecution he 
suffered over his novel, The Rainbow, rapidly gave way to the preacher 
and the prophet. His writings soon lost their artistic balance and detach- 
ment, and developed a new note of urgency which proclaimed that from 
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now on he was a writer who had a message to deliver. In all probability 
_ | the gifts of the novelist pure and simple were never very strongly developed 
D. H. | in him from the start, otherwise he would never have used up in one 
those } novel, Sons And Lovers, all that vital early material which in the case of 
oversy | the born novelist charges his emotions and fertilizes his imagination for 
it died | the best part of his writing career. In addition, he had little sense of 
of his ' humour, small inventive power, took little interest in the vast and varied 
t of a } panorama of human life for its own sake, and early confessed to his friend 
Middleton Murry that he was not interested in creating character and 
miner, | fitting it into any generally accepted moral scheme. From the period of 
nining | The Rainbow onwards one needs to be interested in Lawrence and his 
1 and | ideas rather than in the novel as an art in order fully to enjoy his books. 
ip her " The two main themes that haunted his imagination for the rest of his 
wn by }life were those of the relationship between the sexes and the horrors of 
sition | industrialism which were spreading like “a dry brittle corruption” over the 
licate | land, robbing man of his freedom and of all that made him a living 
dings | breathing vital part of the life of nature. What could restore him to a 
-yond } sense of joy at being alive in the flesh and part of the great universe from 
lived | which he had cut himself adrift? Since there was no hope in religion and 
once ; all the old ideals were as dead as nails, it could only be achieved through 
1. At | a perfect sexual relationship. Only when deeply, passionately, profoundly 
ended { in love, with his whole mind and body, does a person become a fully 
rgical ) integrated and alive human being, instead of the dead mechanized robot 
d the | which our modern industrial civilization had succeeded in producing. And 
ersity | in many of his subsequent books Lawrence exhausts all his literary skill 
and | in depicting young men and women caught up and transfigured by the 
lings, | passion of love. Who can ever forget the picture of Ursula Brangwen in 
ealth \ Women In Love when, after being struck by her father she runs away 
from home, and, her face like a radiant shining flower, her soul “glimmering 
enty- | with the unseen”, she is gathered up into the arms of her lover Birkin? 
> life } Or the ecstatic description of their subsequent honeymooning amid the 
nous | pure virginal beauty of the Alpine snows? It is all as alive and lyrical 
cture | and glowing as The Song Of Solomon. It is the poet in Lawrence which 
vidly | never fails to make these later books worth reading. 
And | He was no practical social reformer; and the other part of his message, 
farm |{ his long and bitter crusade against the drab, ugly industrialism which was 
itual ) distorting the life of man, can be seen as the reaction of the poet to the 
ero’s | destruction of beauty and the uprooting of man from his natural environ- 
this | ment. “Man needs beauty more than bread,” he wrote. And one of his 
riam characters expresses, as the train in which he is travelling approaches 
sex | London, his sense of the feeling of doom that oppresses him at the sight 
with / of the spreading horror of houses and the contemplation of mankind in 
tory | the mass. In his attempts to find an escape from this all-enveloping horror, 
rtist | Lawrence not only roamed over half the world, but delved deeper and 
1 he | deeper into the gulfs of human consciousness, trying in turn to find reality 
cher in sex, male relationships, primitive religions, the. power complex, and 
ich- f even in the formation of an ideal colony called Rananim where decency 
, 
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and integrity of character were the only qualifications required for entry, 
Needless to say this last came to nothing, since Lawrence had an almost 
unique gift for quarrelling with everyone, particularly his friends. 

Five years before he died he revisited in a car the mining district where 
he had been born and bred. He was filled with horror and despair at the 
sight of it all—the long squalid straggling villages, the pavements black 
with coal dust, the hideous shops, the terrible hats worn by the women, 
the plaster-and-guilt horror of the cinema with its vulgar hoardings. The) 
red brick chapels were hideous; the new school looked more like a prison, | 
and from it there came the most dreadful mechanical bawling yells, 
altogether less natural and harmonious than the rhythmic chant of savages, 
as the children sang at their music lesson. Lorry loads of steel workers | 
from Sheffield went by, “weird distorted smallish beings like men.” It was'| 
dreadful to think what man had done to men. He had been deprived of , 
beauty, robbed of his religious sense of living in harmony with the universe, | 
and fobbed off instead with material prosperity, along with a spurious 
round of amusements and interests such as the newspapers, politics, bank 
holidays, football matches and, he might have added, television sets. No 
wonder he was warped and stunted in soul. No wonder that hatreds, 
engendering murderous wars and inhuman creeds and brutal ferocities, 
were threatening to sweep him and all his works from the face of the earth. 6 
In a fit of bitter despair he wrote his most notorious novel, Lady Chatterley’s | 
Lover, hoping that this picture of “a new phallic tenderness between man 
and woman would render such mutilatings and desolation impossible.” 
It was a vain hope: since then the industrial process which Lawrence) 
abhorred has fastened its clutches even deeper in man’s vitals; and a 7 
further outbreak of murderous hate on a world scale ten years after his 
death has given him a place securely among the prophets. | 

All the same it is as well to remember that much of his teaching and , 





influence was wild and irresponsible, if not actually destructive and 

pernicious. In the moral sphere he seemed to recognize no authority but ) 

his own, and he longed at times to be a tyrant in order to be able to hold | 

millions in the hollow of his hands. And to seek to throw mankind back | | 
onto the basis of the primitive instincts or passions, or even onto such | | 
a vague nebulous thing as the human decencies, is to ignore all those | ' 
restraints and safeguards which civilization has built up for its protection! , 
during the past 3,000 years. And it never seems to have occurred to} , 
Lawrence that war as well as the sexual passions has the effect of quickening , 
people into life, however different their ultimate results may be; though 
he did clearly see that war would be the outcome of the incessant struggle | 
for material prosperity. None the less he achieved two things. Hej; , 
succeeded in making people take a cleaner, healthier attitude towards Se%, | 
portraying it as he did as a beautiful life-giving and essential part of man’s\ { 
fulfilment in the flesh, thus relieving countless people of the burden of | , 
guilt associated with even the blameless exercise of the sex functions which | 
seems to be an inevitable part of the Christian legacy. Also, from his self- | « 
inflicted exile, he never ceased to warn people of the consequences of per: + t 
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sisting in a way of life in which man was uprooted from all that was 
beautiful and spontaneous and free in the life of nature, his soul imprisoned 
and ground down in the cogs of a monstrous machine. In this he was like 
some of the Old Testament prophets who preached doom to God’s chosen 
people unless they returned to a simpler, more natural and cleaner way 
of existence. And, like them, Lawrence uttered his warnings in a language 
vibrant with hate, yet frequently transfigured with beauty and rising at 
times to lyrical heights. 
J. A. BRAMLEY. 


ST. NICHOLAS OF BARI 


VERY May peasants from the villages of Southern Italy go on a 
pilgrimage to the Adriatic sea-port of Bari to take part in the brilliant 
religious celebrations honouring one of the most loved saints of Italy, 

Saint Nicholas of Bari. These extracts, from a diary kept last year, describe 
the climax of the so-called ‘“‘Maggio Barese”’: the arrival of the pilgrims 
at the Basilica of San Nicola (where the saint’s remains lie) and the 
procession to the Adriatic the following morning. 

Wednesday: The pilgrims have been coming in since early morning, 
arriving in bursting coach-loads from Apulia, the Abruzzi, the Basilicata, 
and parts of Campania and Calabria, from poor remote villages, deeply 
attached to traditional ways of life. A Northern Italian asks: “‘Do you 
think even today these people really understand the Bourbons no longer 
reign in Naples?” The Prior of the Basilica seemed, however, disappointed; 
there'd have been more than 20,000, he said, instead of 15,000, if the 
pilgrims could have found more cheap lodgings. ‘The people here, you 
know, are all a bit Levantine, the usury that goes on in this city is some- 
thing unbelievable . . . . Down come our pilgrims and up go their prices.” 
The prior said he came from Trento. The pilgrims all make for the 
Basilica. Occasionally some wandered towards the modern parts of Bari, 
but the men with their thick flannel suits and ill-fitting black hats and the 
women dressed in serge skirts, thick cardigans, head scarves, coarse wimples 
or perhaps a mantilla, looked more out of place among the skyscraper 
Office-blocks and the fast city traffic than a German tourist. Whether men 
or women, their hands are big, dark-brown coloured, and deeply wrinkled 
from long work on the land. They must surely be the kind of people 
Christ praised as the salt of the earth. By afternoon the cortile of the great 
church becomes filled. Pilgrims sit around in village groups, some families 
have been coming on this pilgrimage for generations. They eat something 
from their three days’ supply of cold food, talk to each other in maddeningly 
obscure Southern dialects, or just sleep stretched out on the paved court- 
yard. Every now and then a party rouse themselves, gather up their staves, 
crucifixes, and icons of Nicholas and go into the Basilica to pray before 
the sacred image of the saint, robed and illuminated far up in the nave. 
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Regardless of whether a service is going on or no, the women begin one of 
their strange-sounding pilgrim hymns to the saint— 

San Nicola va al mare, 

San Nico va vestut da marinai’ 
they sing over and over again, their voices wailing almost and always kept 
within a single octave. This coming and going about the nave continued 


for hours, reaching a climax when the setting sun’s rays, coming in through | 


the immense opened west doors, threw a warm brown light on the white stone 
walls of the Basilica and on the dense black mass of the pilgrims kneeling 
in the pews or on the floor below. Late at night: still warm as on an English 
summer day. Pilgrims, in groups, sleeping all over the open courtyard of 
the Basilica. On May 9, 1087, a small fishing boat put into Bari harbour 
with Saint Nicholas’ remains rescued from the Saracens in Lycia, Asia 
Minor. The Baresi had beaten Venice to securing a powerful adjunct 
to a medieval city’s prestige—and prosperity. (During the Middle Ages 
Bari was one of the greatest Italian pilgrimage centres, second only to Rome.) 
Saint Nicholas was immediately adopted as patron saint of the city, 
particularly of its fishing community. 





Thursday: At 6 a.m., to the chicchiricchi of some cockerels and the | 
tolling of a single immense bell of the Basilica (it completely “‘fills”, with its | 


tones and overtones, echoes and re-echoes, the small square directly under 


the Campanile), Saint Nicholas leaves the church to begin his journey to 


the sea. Stopping on the way through the city at street corners for the 
pilgrims to venerate the image, the procession eventually comes to a halt 
in the Piazza Mercantile. A Mass is celebrated here by “‘His Excellency the 
Most Reverend Archbishop of Bari and Grand Prior of the Basilica of 
Saint Nicholas”, Mons. N. For nearly an hour before the pilgrims filed 
into the piazza, lining themselves in front of an improvised altar. The 
women, all carrying candles and walking slowly forward with long staves 
brilliantly decorated with dyed feathers, grasses, and those mountain 
flowers that nestle in the hills of Southern Italy, again sing their pilgrim 
hymns .... The men carry banners from their village churches with 
names recording pilgrimages of other years. In the fish market behind, 
instead of the day’s sales, trestle-tables and benches have been put out 
and other pilgrims breakfast off eels, mussels, and more exotic fish I am 
unable to recognise or name, all sold from stalls. Some of the fish don’t 
seem quite dead, they flop around in shallow bowls. When an eel slides 
cunningly out a small boy rushes up and flips it back in again. I content 
myself with a cold pizza and a little vin rosé. Behind me a pilgrim, younger 
than most, stops breast-feeding her baby while the father bends over to 
kiss it. 

Framed images, statuettes, prayer aids, postcards, local rock or toffee, 
peanuts, all from itinerant vendors and raspingly expensive. For those 
really bent on obtaining the best of both worlds I see there are lucky 
charms and medicine powders from “the Mysterious East’’. 

To watch Saint Nicholas go to sea I decided io take no “democratic” 
chances. Everything has been arranged and I am accompanied to my place 
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on the jetty—beside the Archbishop’s dais—by a most obliging Carabinieri 
officer in full ceremonial uniform. A short wait and then we hear the 
(slightly amateurish) sounds of the Civic Band as the procession, coming 
from the piazza, makes its way along the promenade. They have been 
playing one tune, “The Song of the People of Bari to Saint Nicholas” 
| read on the bandsmen’s parts, a likeable four-square tune reminiscent of 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, all the way through the city. Then comes 
the saint, carried by twelve pilgrims, perspiring and uncomfortable in their 
Sunday best. A wooden, apparently Baroque, carved figure of life size, 
Saint Nicholas is dressed in rich robes whose swaying movements responding 
to the men’s tread give him a marionette-like animation. His golden halo 
glitters in the fierce sun though it is only 10 o’clock. At his feet, on the 
elaborate stand, lay garlands of flowers-—-overblown arum lilies swamping 
carnations, roses, and all else. Monks followed and novitiates, boys from 
the seminaries, Civic Guards dressed in buckle shoes, wigs, and tricornes, 
and then, at the rear (what would Cavour have said?), the civic dignitaries 
with the prefect a little aloof. The town council has just been dissolved, 
none of the groups could agree on forming a governing majority and so 
there is no mayor. The procession halts before the Archbishop, who has 
had some difficulty putting his mitre on; it looked very new and the sides 
would not open easily. Standing before the saint he listens patiently with 
the crowd as peasants come forward to a microphone invoking the blessing 
of San Nicola on us all and testifying to the efficacy of his intervention. 
“lam Florindo M. from San G. I have a little grandson. He was blind in 
one eye. The doctors could do nothing. He was going blind in the other 
and then San Nico in his grace. . . .” I cannot understand any more as 
his voice thickens with emotion. .. . 

The Archbishop leads the procession to the head of the jetty. Reciting 
the “‘Sailor’s Prayer to Saint Nicholas”, he consigns a phial of the saint’s 
Holy Manna to the waters and ends by asking God’s Blessing on the 
fruitful seas. Amid the hooting of ships’ sirens and fireworks—the Baresi 
are very proud of their skill: I find the effect under an utterly clear azure 
sky tensing—the sacred image is embarked and taken slowly out to a fishing 
trawler lying off the harbour. Hundreds of people follow in rowing 
boats . . . . All day, while Saint Nicholas stays ‘‘at sea’’, pilgrims have 
been going out to venerate his image on the beflagged poop of the ship. 
Back in the Basilica, the crowds don’t seem any less. A service is going on 
but the saint’s shrine is now empty. A Dominican preaches, a meditation 
on the significance of “‘il nostro grande santo”. He has a fine evangelical 
voice— when I left after an hour it was only because I could not stand for 
much longer. The possible union of all Christian Churches, particularly 
between Catholics and the Greek Orthodox Church. ‘‘Perhaps,” the 
Dominican declared, “‘if the people of Russia had been more devoted to 
Saint Nicholas they would have escaped all the terrible things they have 
suffered since 1917.’ Apparently a small party of Russian pilgrims in 
1957 managed to get permission from the Soviet authorities and reached 
Bari. Outside, some pilgrims are buying phials of the Holy Manna. They 
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kiss the little bottles as they receive them. The manna, with its healing 
properties, has, they say, exuded from the saint’s bones for centuries . . . . 
Belief in the manna, the prior said, was not an article of faith. When the 
crypt of the Basilica was restored to its original eleventh-century austerity | 
five years ago they took the opportunity to examine the saint’s remains | 
lying in a stone vault under the altar. Lest the dampness they found should 


damage the relics they were put into a new vault. Every so often a pontifical | 


commission inspect the remains. So far, I gathered, they have remained 
dry. . . . If this continues the Church will try gradually to break ™ 
pilgrims of their belief in the manna. 

In the Communist Party headquarters in the town everywhere looked | 
deserted. Eventually, however, I found a solitary clerk completing his 
football pools. I ask what he thinks of all the celebrations. “Beh . . .,” | 
he replies after a lengthy pause, ““what do you want me to say? If these 
vecchiette (old women) find some solace for their hard lives in these things, | 
I don’t see why we need stop them.” 


} 
RICHARD WIGG. 


POLAR SUBMARINES 


HE conception of polar submarines, in commerce and strategy, is! 

nothing new. For some fifteen years polar specialists in the United 

States and the Soviet Union have been studying the feasibility of 
launching submarine equivalents of the new trans-polar “short cut” air 
routes between Europe and the Far East via the Far North. 

The trans-arctic air schedules operated by Canadian Pacific Airlines, 
Trans-Canada Airlines, Scandinavian Airlines, etc., emerged from twenty 
years of experiment in polar aviation (with the emphasis on the last ten). 
The success of present experiments beneath polar ice rests on the efforts 
of polar and marine specialists since the early "thirties, starting in 1931, 
when the late Australian polar explorer Sir Hubert Wilkins took the 
submarine Nautilus under the polar pack. Some considered his voyage 


under the ice towards the North Pole to be little more than a stunt, with no | 


practical application. 

On the other hand the flights by Amundsen, Byrd, Ellsworth, between 
Spitzbergen and Alaska were hailed as epics, as was the Russian trail- 
blazing across the Arctic Ocean between Moscow and Alaska. These and 
other polar flights were seen, vaguely, as the shape of aviation to come. 
For centuries navigators held the polar pack in fear, and with good 
reason, for the annals of Davis, Foxe, Frobisher, Hudson and Franklin, 
and so many others are full of disaster. Nevertheless, while aviators were 
blazing spectacular trails across the Arctic Ocean polar specialists were 
thinking, tentatively, in terms of trans-polar marine routes. 

It must be remembered that only in these last few years have we come 
to close acquaintance with the Arctic Ocean. Before the war our know- 
ledge of its ice conditions and currents, and the topography of its shores, | 
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was limited. Few had flown over its 4,500,000 square miles of sea ice. 
Fewer had penetrated it to any extent by sea. And of course only one 
submarine had dived under its surface of moving ice. 
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But polar specialists were not slow to see the lesson in the German, 
Japanese and British submarines that acted as cargo-oil-carriers during the 
war. And they saw an object lesson in the four U-boats that for two 
' summers operated from under the pack ice off the approaviies to the ports 

of Arctic Russia. They confirmed that submarines could, indeed, navigate 

under and among pack ice; and sink enemy shipping navigating polar 
waters, at least once firing torpedoes from beneath polar floes. 

The Russians, whose “‘ice navigation’ has always been paramount, ha® 
opened an important sea route along the 3,000 mile coastline between the 
White Sea ports and the far promontory of Siberia opposite Alaska. 

Its purpose was not just propaganda. It sprang from the discovery of 
vast ore fields in the polar regions of the Soviet Union; and it resulted in 
the construction of harbours and port installations such as Igarka, and 
those on the River Ob, Yenessi, Lena and so on, and also chains of radar 
stations supported by meteorological and navigational stations. 

Professor Schmidt, the Russian responsible for establishing this, the so- 
called Northern seaway, also evolved, with the help of the polar specialists 
Tarassov and Zobov, an interlocking plan for cargo submarines to operate 
along this coast, in seas often clad in exceedingly heavy pack ice. 

The U.S.S.R. has not announced whether this cargo submarine service 
has been launched. But it is certain that submarines of the Soviet navy 
regularly operate along the coast of northern European Russia and Siberia, 
gaining experience that may, one day, be put to commercial purpose. 

In a letter to me, dated October, 1957, the Assistant Director of the 
National Institute of Oceanography, Wormley, Surrey, Dr. J. N. Carruthers, 
wrote: 

There seems no good reason to doubt that submarine cargo traffic 
could be possible in the Arctic, and that there has been talk of sub- 
marines possessing means of boring holes through the ice above them in 
emergencies. 

/ Meanwhile news had leaked out from Leningrad that the aforementioned 
Tarassov had designed a submarine fitted with gear designed to reduce 
the impact of surfacing among sea ice, or to melt a way through icefields in 
emergency. It was also reported that the Northern Seaway organisation 
had drawn up plans for emergency rescue “dromes” situated on the frozen 
sea of the Arctic Ocean, from which amphibious vehicles and aircraft 
could go to the aid of cargo submarines that might be in distress. 

All this was looking far ahead. Submarines were yet to attain the ability 
to remain submerged for the long periods necessary to navigation under 
a partly ice-clad ocean exceeding 4,000,000 square miles. 

The possibility of atomic power for submarines gave a still somewhat 
Jules Verne-ian conception a different colour. And the ever increasing 
penetration of Arctic seas, and the improvement of radar and other 
navigational aids, produced not only a new attitude towards polar navigation 
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but information suggesting that, given suitable craft and power units, it 
would be possible to launch trans-arctic marine routes. 

Also, the developments in aviation brought polar seas and polar coasts 
within easy range. 

Research centres were established along the coast of Alaska, notably 
at Point Barrow, where the U.S. Navy maintains a major scientific base, 
which was visited, not infrequently, by Sir Hubert Wilkins. 

Canadian scientific organisations carried out oceanographical and 
meteorological (etc.) research in the Arctic Ocean, from the coast of 
Continental Canada and the islands that lie to the north, in the Arctic 
Ocean itself. In Greenland, American and Danish interests were similarly 
engaged. And the Soviet Union joined the West in establishing research 
stations on ice-islands—giant icebergs and ice floes in the Arctic Ocean 
itself—for studying bottom topography, currents, wind, meteorological 
conditions and so on. 

Undoubtedly the biggest single step towards the marine penetration of) 
polar seas sprang from the construction of the Distant Early Warning 
(radar) Line that spans the ice-locked coast of Alaska, Arctic Canada and 
Greenland. It was established in the mid-’fifties largely by sea-lift, with | 
major convoys (one of 57 ships aided by ice-breakers) operating northwards / 
through the Bering Straits, and smaller convoys northwards up the east | 
coast of Canada. 

Now not only polar specialists, but increasing numbers of marine minds, 
were acclimatised to the idea of “ice navigation”. 

Powerful ice-breakers would be a necessary adjunct to polar submarine 
operation, naval or civil. The Dew Line prompted the construction of 
several major ice-breakers, of which both the United States and Canada 
now had considerable fleets, Canada’s comprising five of up to 6,000 tons as 
of May, 1959, with two building. 

Thus, with forward planning, the West finds itself with both considerable 
knowledge of navigational hazards in the Arctic Ocean and of submarines 
capable of facing these hazards. 

There can be no doubt that this “forward planning” includes the use of | 
naval submarines in the Arctic Ocean and its approaches. 

In pre-nuclear days, submarines of the Royal Navy made tentative probes! 
beneath the ice floes of ‘Northern Waters’’, with some success. American 
submarines were similarly engaged in the Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 
Doubtless Soviet underwater craft were operating from the great naval 
base of Kamchatka, opposite Alaska, sailing northwards through the Bering 
Straits into polar waters, and also sailing from Murmansk and Archangel 
northwards under the ice and north-eastwards through the Kara Straits 
into the essentially Soviet waters flanking the Arctic coast of European 
Russia and Siberia. | 

These were probing voyages, not unlike the early flights across the Arctic 
Ocean from Spitzbergen and Moscow to Alaska. 

The advent of the nuclear submarine, with its ability to remain submerged | 
for long periods, means that American naval forces, operating from naval 
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bases in “metropolitan” America, will be able to launch missiles from off 
the Siberian coast, at the main industrial centres of Russia’s Arctic Regions, 
and also at industrial centres in the heart of Continental Siberia, and 
accomplish this while hidden, from aerial reconnaissance, beneath Arctic 
seas. In time, for certain, the U.S.S.R. will be able to emulate this 
possibility. The difference is that the U.S.A. and Canada have only one 
major military base in their Arctic and sub-Arctic areas, Fairbanks in 
Alaska, and no major industrial cities north of Edmonton, which is 1,400 
miles from the Arctic Coast, north of which lies a major archipelago, the 
Queen Elizabeth Islands, which sprawl into the Arctic Ocean to within 
500 miles of the Pole itself. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, has a 
number of important industrial—mining, timber, hydro-electric, etc.— 
centres along her polar coastline and on Siberian rivers that flow into the 
Arctic Ocean that would be within easy striking distance of even com- 
paratively short-range missiles mounted on submarines sailing serenely 
beneath polar ice. 

In the meantime, geological surveys in the Arctic have revealed some 
of the world’s largest ore-fields. Much of this ore lies along its ice-clad 
coasts, with great quantities of iron in Baffin Island, where mining com- 
panies have staked 1,700 claims, and on the coast of Hudson Bay, on the 
Belcher Islands in the southern part of The Bay; nickel is being mined at 
Rankin, deep in Hudson Bay. Copper and other ores have been located 
in commercial quantities on Canada’s Arctic coast. Considerable oil fields 
have been found in the Canadian “North”. 

The problem has always been to broach this natural wealth. There are 
plans to build port installations on the polar coast of North America, to 
maintain Distant Early Warning “sites”. 

The present trans-polar civil air routes were made possible by the con- 
struction of military airfields in the Arctic, and the installation of military 
radar chains, navigational and other services. These, and such port in- 
stallations as are—and are to be—installed along polar coasts would greatly 
help towards the introduction of the under-ice submarine. 

FRANK ILLINGWORTH. 
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RIVER SONG 
Old Thames, your song’s not new, 
Yet sing to us your ancient tune, 
Sing the slow swing of the earth 
Nearer the moon. 


Old Thames, you never sleep, 
Carry our yesterdays away, 

When the night is dark and deep 
Flow towards the day. 


Old Thames, you never die 
Carry the city on your arm, 

Bear it light with clouds and sky 
Mirrored in your calm. 


Old Thames, your time’s not ours, 
Go in your tidal flow to sea, 

London marks the march of hours, 
River time runs free. 


Valerie Minogue 





HEAVENSPUN 


When He made her cheeks God took the tails 

Of the wild East Wind and swept the flaming sky 

At sunset: next, He paled the robin’s breast 

To mix a downy brick-red with the flame: 

And then he daubed the canvas of her face 

With the coloured brush of wind. When that was dry 
He burnished it with fireglow: then God saw 

The lazy peat-smoke dwindling in the sky. 

He laced that smoke into her flowing hair, 

Tempered and muted all His work with dusk, 

Put salt-spray on her lips, surveyed what He had done, 
And said: “Go, tell the painted world that you are Heavenspun.” 


R. L. Cook 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


CHARLES AND CROMWELL 

In the sequel to The King’s Peace, Miss Wedgwood narrates the struggle between 
King and Parliament, county by county, linked with national perspectives. Copious 
references indicate wide research and give this the authority of an original document, 
enlivened by fine prose and arresting sketches. Pym, the master-manager of parlia- 
ment opened the political battle with the Grand Remonstrance. It heralded the 
conflict between right and right, between legal and regal loyalties and the loyalties 
of conscience and liberty. Before such integrities reason faltered. When Henderson 
“reasoned”’ with the surrendered king, he discovered to his amazement a rectitude 
as exalted as his own. The Manchester-Cromwell dialogue only touched the fringe. 
“If we fight a hundred times and beat him ninety-nine times he will still be king. 
But if he beat us once, we shall be hanged and lose our estates”. ““My Lord if this be 
so, why did we take up arms?” For faith was as fierce as politics and fiercer than 
prudence. Parliament fought against prelacy and prerogative. In that passion 
Laud “Satan’s second child’’ was executed. Cromwell rejoiced at the Marston 
slaughter (““God made them as stubble to our sword”) and at the dead at Naseby 
(“This is none other but the hand of God. . .””) Faced with Montrose’s victories, 
a general fast was proclaimed to propitiate the Almighty, whose work all believed 
they were doing. 

War as usual demoralised. There was little chivalry on either side; there were 
desertions, informers, lootings, treacheries (Sir John Hurrey was not the only 
turncoat who turned it several times), firing of homes, towns sacked (Brentford, 
Bolton, Marlborough, Leicester, Aberdeen), prisoners slaughtered (Leslie promised 
quarter at Philiphaugh; as the Ministers objected the defeated were hanged and 
drawn on the march). All expected a decision in one battle. But as the war endured 
resources weighted the scales. Those who had lent money pressed for its continuance 
to get their money back. The Irish war grew into a gigantic speculation in land. 
So the king was worn down till Hopton took over his “dissolute, undisciplined, 
wicked, beaten army”. Charles claimed that his cause was that of every king in 
Christendom but he badly represented royalty. His council degenerated from a 
centre of government to a centre of intrigue, and grew tarnished by the Rupert- 
Digby feud. So nurtured was he in his convictions, that while assuring his subjects 
that he repudiated Catholicism and would remain true to the Church of England, he 
sought the alliance of Catholic Irish and Spaniards. Miss Wedgwood evokes the 
passions and tragedies of this civil war with sympathy and scholarship. She does 
not seek to interpret the conflict in Marxian or partisan terms but sustains a tradition 
of objectivity. She proves herself an historian of noble rank. 
The King’s War, 1641-1647. By C. V. Wedgwood. Collins. 35s. 


IRISH ELECTIONS 

The Irish electors will soon be called upon to decide in a referendum whether 
they will maintain the election system they have used for the past 36 years (Pro- 
portional Representation) or whether they will revert to the British system. To 
make such a decision they need to be informed of the nature and effects of both, 
but that information has not been supplied from official sources. Indeed, Govern- 
ment speakers have often misled them—claiming, for instance, that the invariable 
tendency is for P.R. to produce many parties and the British system few, although 
in the case of Eire and Northern Ireland the reverse has occurred. Dr. Ross’s book 
describes with admirable clarity the nature of both systems, and leaves no room for 
doubt that the principle of P.R. is a commonsense one, simple enough to be applied 
by any elector of sufficient capacity to cast an intelligent vote under any system. He 
also examines in detail the results of Eire’s 14 contested elections under P.R. This 
book is the only convenient source of information regarding the fortunes of the 


VICTOR COHEN 
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parties in the complete series of these elections. It also draws attention to instances 
in which the voters have used the power which the system gives them to elect the 
particular person they prefer, and thereby reject another candidate of the same 
party, even though this may be contrary to the wishes of the party organisation. 
Dr. Ross also gives a brief, but considered, review as to the probable effects of 
changing to the British system. 

The chapter “‘The System and Democracy”’ makes the important point that no 
method of election or selection can guarantee good government; it can only “permit 
and encourage” or “thwart and impede or even prevent”? good government. The 
Irish election system, he suggests, is likely to encourage good government, develop- 
ing the qualities necessary for this by placing on the elector a high degree of 
responsibility corresponding to his freedom of choices. There is a short discussion 
of coalition versus one-party government, and presumably we may look forward to 
further development of this important subject in the larger book on Irish elections 
which Dr. Ross is preparing. The Irish Election System can be recommended not 
only to the Irish but to all who seek factual information and thought-provoking 
deductions about the actual working of elections. JOHN FITzGERALD 


The Irish Election System. By J.F.S. Ross. Pall Mall Press. Cloth 10s. 6d., Paper 3s. 6d. 


RESISTANCE TO HITLER 


Professor Ritter, the German historian, relates a central chapter in the history 
of the German resistance in a biography of the principal civilian leader of this 
tragic and unsuccessful movement. The hero of his story, Carl Goerdeler, stands 
in the front rank among the men who tried to overthrow Hitler’s regime; the aim 
achieved, he was chosen by his fellow conspirators to become the Chancellor in a 
new government. Alas, the plot failed and he was executed in the first days of 
February, 1945. An ex-mayor of Leipzig, he became well-known later as Reich 
commissar of price control, and resigned in April, 1937, owing to his frequent 
clashes with the ruling party. After his resignation he became the leader of the 
opposition, the focus of internal and external crises, of national and international 
aspirations, of courage and vacillation, of the personal and political clash of small 
and heterogeneous groups and cliques. 

While we must pay homage to the courage of Goerdeler and his friends in 
standing up to Hitler and trying to remove him at a very late hour, we must also 
conclude that Goerdeler lacked essential qualities to cleanse the Augean stables. 
Together with competent German critics, we must point out that his lack of informa- 
tion was unbelievable and that he suffered from a complete lack of feeling for 
reality. To the conspirators of July 20 he appeared so muddleheaded and gossipy 
that they concealed the date of the plot from him. One must mention his facile 
optimism, his false prophecies, the dilettantism of his opinions about conditions 
abroad. The German edition of this biography reproduces an astonishing docu- 
ment, a peace plan of Goerdeler written in the late summer or autumn of 1943, and 
addressed to English readers. He suggested a peace settlement which would leave 
Austria and the Sudetenland to Germany, and in the east the whole of Poland under 
the flimsy pretext of temporary occupation. The main purpose of this document is 
to warn England against bolshevism whose triumph would mean the end of Euro- 
pean culture. 

While he was writing it, millions of Jews were being slaughtered in the east, 
nevertheless he suggested that Germany should, as a St. Michael in shining armour, 
protect European culture against Russian barbarism. He concludes with a vision 
of the future which might have been attractive around 1900: England to dominate 
the seas while Germany protects the continental land mass. This document speaks 
for itself. The man who wrote it and was regarded by his friends as the future 
Chancellor, lived in a vacuum and completely misjudged the temper of the world 
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alliance which Hitler’s crimes had forged around his country. It was written about 
six months after Casablanca (January, 1943) with its demand for unconditional 
surrender. When Goerdeler elaborated these ideas, we were already on the road to 
Teheran (November-December, 1943) when the Allies came to final conclusions 
about the future of Germany. The Curzon line was then adopted as the new eastern 
frontier of Poland and, as compensation for her losses in the east, the Oder line 
as the new western border. 

Such was the hard reality, and, confronted with this background, we are forced 
to the conclusions that Goerdeler and his friends lived in a world of illusions when 
they still suggested a solution which would let Germany emerge as a victorious 
power. Possession of Austria, the Sudetenland and Poland would have guaranteed 
Germany’s hegemony in the east as well as in central Europe. His dreams, if ever 
they reached the desk of a responsible western statesman, must have called forth 
laughter only and indignation. His tragic end invites our sympathy, but we cannot 
overlook that he was a continental politician of the old Bismarckian school for 
whom Germany would still be the centre of the world. When we investigate his 
or his friends’ ideas of a future settlement, we must conclude that there was no 
easy way out. The Juggernaut of war could not be stopped, and the cup had to be 
emptied to the dregs. Marcev P. Hornik 


The German Resistance. By Gerhard Ritter. George Allen and Unwin. 


GAUTIER THE MAN 


The expressed aim of this detailed biography of Théophile Gautier (1811-1872) 
is to remedy misunderstanding and neglect. And indeed Gautier, who is currently 
remembered for little more than his flamboyant dress at the first night of Hernani in 
1830, for two Romantic novels and for a collection of poems of Parnassian crafts- 
manship, comes to life as a colourful figure to whom anecdotes cling, as a writer of 
short stories, as a recorder of extensive travels and as a discriminating critic of the 
arts who was obliged for over 40 years to wrest a living from journalism. Eccentric 
and temperamental he certainly was, capable of outrageous selfishness, of self- 
assured ebullience, in life as in art devoted to an unattainable ideal, while living 
between two mistresses and three children and surrounded by a menagerie of cats 
and white rats. His correspondence is still not freely available, but from letters 
Miss Richardson was allowed to consult and from Gautier’s writings for periodicals 
(which he estimated would fill nearly three hundred volumes) she has brought to 
light a mine of information. Despite persistent grumbling about his lot, Gautier 
enjoyed no small measure of celebrity. To follow the course of his life is to meet 
not only many literary figures of the day—Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, Balzac, Flaubert, 
the Dumas—but to witness the splendours of the Second Empire, its salons and 
official receptions, the Exhibition of 1867, the opening of the Suez Canal and finally 
the tribulations of 1870 in Paris, to which Gautier deliberately returned from the 
safety of Switzerland. 

If we are reminded rather too frequently of Gautier’s well-known remark: 
“I am a man for whom the visible world exists,” there can be no doubt that his 
early training as a painter, from which he was deflected by a chance reading of 
Hugo’s Les Orientales, is the key to the sensitive perception which characterises his 
writings. He could with more conscious awareness than others of his time advocate 
a synthesis of the arts. Art, which expresses an aspiration to beauty, was for Gautier 
a religion, to be practised for its own sake. Prepared to extol beauty wherever he 
found it, and for him it was ideally manifest in ancient Greece, he warmed to the 
eighteenth century without denigrating modernity, insisting—surprisingly in view 
of his abiding mistrust of the bourgeois—on the practical applications of art and 
the place it could occupy in the home. Poignanily regretting the transitoriness of 
all beauty he endeavoured in his criticism to fix in enduring prose the transient 
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parties in the complete series of these elections. It also draws attention to instances 
in which the voters have used the power which the system gives them to elect the 
particular person they prefer, and thereby reject another candidate of the same 
party, even though this may be contrary to the wishes of the party organisation. 


Dr. Ross also gives a brief, but considered, review as to the probable effects of 


changing to the British system. 

The chapter ‘“‘The System and Democracy”’ makes the important point that no 
method of election or selection can guarantee good government; it can only “‘permit 
and encourage” or “thwart and impede or even prevent” good government. The 
Irish election system, he suggests, is likely to encourage good government, develop- 
ing the qualities necessary for this by placing on the elector a high degree of 
responsibility corresponding to his freedom of choices. There is a short discussion 
of coalition versus one-party government, and presumably we may look forward to 
further development of this important subject in the larger book on Irish elections 
which Dr. Ross is preparing. The Irish Election System can be recommended not 
only to the Irish but to all who seek factual information and thought-provoking 
deductions about the actual working of elections. JouN FITzGERALD 


The Irish Election System. By J. F.S. Ross. Pall Mall Press. Cloth 10s. 6d., Paper 3s. 6d. 


RESISTANCE TO HITLER 


Professor Ritter, the German historian, relates a central chapter in the history 
of the German resistance in a biography of the principal civilian leader of this 
tragic and unsuccessful movement. The hero of his story, Carl Goerdeler, stands 
in the front rank among the men who tried to overthrow Hitler’s regime; the aim 
achieved, he was chosen by his fellow conspirators to become the Chancellor in a 
new government. Alas, the plot failed and he was executed in the first days of 
February, 1945. An ex-mayor of Leipzig, he became well-known later as Reich 
commissar of price control, and resigned in April, 1937, owing to his frequent 
clashes with the ruling party. After his resignation he became the leader of the 
opposition, the focus of internal and external crises, of national and international 
aspirations, of courage and vacillation, of the personal and political clash of small 
and heterogeneous groups and cliques. 

While we must pay homage to the courage of Goerdeler and his friends in 
standing up to Hitler and trying to remove him at a very late hour, we must also 
conclude that Goerdeler lacked essential qualities to cleanse the Augean stables. 
Together with competent German critics, we must point out that his lack of informa- 
tion was unbelievable and that he suffered from a complete lack of feeling for 
reality. To the conspirators of July 20 he appeared so muddleheaded and gossipy 
that they concealed the date of the plot from him. One must mention his facile 
optimism, his false prophecies, the dilettantism of his opinions about conditions 
abroad. The German edition of this biography reproduces an astonishing docu- 
ment, a peace plan of Goerdeler written in the late summer or autumn of 1943, and 
addressed to English readers. He suggested a peace settlement which would leave 
Austria and the Sudetenland to Germany, and in the east the whole of Poland under 
the flimsy pretext of temporary occupation. The main purpose of this document is 
to warn England against bolshevism whose triumph would mean the end of Euro- 
pean culture. 

While he was writing it, millions of Jews were being slaughtered in the east, 
nevertheless he suggested that Germany should, as a St. Michael in shining armour, 
protect European culture against Russian barbarism. He concludes with a vision 
of the future which might have been attractive around 1900: England to dominate 
the seas while Germany protects the continental land mass. This document speaks 
for itself. The man who wrote it and was regarded by his friends as the future 
Chancellor, lived in a vacuum and completely misjudged the temper of the world 
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alliance which Hitler’s crimes had forged around his country. It was written about 
six months after Casablanca (January, 1943) with its demand for unconditional 
surrender. When Goerdeler elaborated these ideas, we were already on the road to 
Teheran (November-December, 1943) when the Allies came to final conclusions 
about the future of Germany. The Curzon line was then adopted as the new eastern 
frontier of Poland and, as compensation for her losses in the east, the Oder line 
as the new western border. 

Such was the hard reality, and, confronted with this background, we are forced 
to the conclusions that Goerdeler and his friends lived in a world of illusions when 
they still suggested a solution which would let Germany emerge as a victorious 
power. Possession of Austria, the Sudetenland and Poland would have guaranteed 
Germany’s hegemony in the east as well as in central Europe. His dreams, if ever 
they reached the desk of a responsible western statesman, must have called forth 
laughter only and indignation. His tragic end invites our sympathy, but we cannot 
overlook that he was a continental politician of the old Bismarckian school for 
whom Germany would still be the centre of the world. When we investigate his 
or his friends’ ideas of a future settlement, we must conclude that there was no 
easy way out. The Juggernaut of war could not be stopped, and the cup had to be 
emptied to the dregs. MARCEL P. Hornik 


The German Resistance. By Gerhard Ritter. George Allen and Unwin. 


GAUTIER THE MAN 


The expressed aim of this detailed biography of Théophile Gautier (1811-1872) 
is to remedy misunderstanding and neglect. And indeed Gautier, who is currently 
remembered for little more than his flamboyant dress at the first night of Hernani in 
1830, for two Romantic novels and for a collection of poems of Parnassian crafts- 
manship, comes to life as a colourful figure to whom anecdotes cling, as a writer of 
short stories, as a recorder of extensive travels and as a discriminating critic of the 
arts who was obliged for over 40 years to wrest a living from journalism. Eccentric 
and temperamental he certainly was, capable of outrageous selfishness, of self- 
assured ebullience, in life as in art devoted to an unattainable ideal, while living 
between two mistresses and three children and surrounded by a menagerie of cats 
and white rats. His correspondence is still not freely available, but from letters 
Miss Richardson was allowed to consult and from Gautier’s writings for periodicals 
(which he estimated would fill nearly three hundred volumes) she has brought to 
light a mine of information. Despite persistent grumbling about his lot, Gautier 
enjoyed no small measure of celebrity. To follow the course of his life is to meet 
not only many literary figures of the day—Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, Balzac, Flaubert, 
the Dumas—but to witness the splendours of the Second Empire, its salons and 
official receptions, the Exhibition of 1867, the opening of the Suez Canal and finally 
the tribulations of 1870 in Paris, to which Gautier deliberately returned from the 
safety of Switzerland. 

If we are reminded rather too frequently of Gautier’s well-known remark: 
“IT am a man for whom the visible world exists,” there can be no doubt that his 
early training as a painter, from which he was deflected by a chance reading of 
Hugo’s Les Orientales, is the key to the sensitive perception which characterises his 
writings. He could with more conscious awareness than others of his time advocate 
a synthesis of the arts. Art, which expresses an aspiration to beauty, was for Gautier 
a religion, to be practised for its own sake. Prepared to extol beauty wherever he 
found it, and for him it was ideally manifest in ancient Greece, he warmed to the 
eighteenth century without denigrating modernity, insisting—surprisingly in view 
of his abiding mistrust of the bourgeois—on the practical applications of art and 
the place it could occupy in the home. Poignantly regretting the transitoriness of 
all beauty he endeavoured in his criticism to fix in enduring prose the transient 
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achievements of his age whether in stage décor, in acting, in musical performance or 
in painting. 

Throughout the book Miss Richardson sees Gautier as one who always remained 
true to his 1830 Romanticism, yet whose work adumbrated the literary movements 
of the late nineteenth century; and in her concluding chapter which deals with the 
debt of contemporaries and succeeding generations, she draws together a wide 
range of pronouncements by critics. It would have been useful however if Gautier’s 
Parnassian affinities had been more fully indicated. The Parnassian element can 
scarcely be dismissed simply on the grounds of Gautier’s self-revelation in his 
writing. Le Parnasse contemporain is not mentioned although Gautier contributed 
some poems to it, admittedly not his best, while the accredited leader of the Par- 
nassian movement, Leconte de Lisle, makes an unexplained appearance as honouring 
Gautier after his death; of any connections with Gautier during the latter’s lifetime 
nothing is said. But Miss Richardson set out primarily to present Gautier the man 
and this she has done in an absorbing book. 
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VERA J. DANIEL 
Théophile Gautier. By Joanna Richardson. Max Reinhardt. 30s. 


NOVELS 

Marek Hlasko’s The Eighth Day of the Week is a stark, documentary novel by 
one of Poland’s angry young men. The only difference between him and the British 
variety is that, as a young man in contemporary Poland, Mr. Hlasko has far more 
reason, has a right if anyone has, to be angry. His novel should serve to remind us, 
with shame, of our acquiescence in the martyrdom of an ally; an acquiescence that 
has not led to “relaxation of tension”’ but to frost-bite in the cold war. To be frank, 
Mr. Hlasko’s book is not a very good one. Chapter Five, for example, which is 
compact of obscenities, has more than a slight air of pucrility; but Agnieszka, his 
heroine, has human stature and moves us to compassion. This is less a work of 
fiction than a heartfelt cry of protest, of pain and disgust with present conditions, 
from the country for whose independence we fought and, in effect, lost the last war. 
Mrs. Mona Williams is a kind of minor, female Marquand without the master’s 
immense competence or his encyclopaedic knowledge of the moeurs of patrician 
and professional Americans. The main characters in The Marriage are a psycho- 
pathically frustrated husband and an incredibly naive wife bourgeoning, artistically 
and otherwise, at forty. For her eternal triangle Mrs. Williams puts her sensual, 
childish wife between moralist husband, who loves and, in the last resort, under- 
stands her after his fashion, and over-civilized professor who is ensnared by feeling. 
The professor’s errors of taste in the final climacteric are revealing. Here are real 
if not very interesting people mismanaging their lives. The professor and the wife’s 
feminist friend, who have theories about Life, are shown to know least about living. 
In The Bell Miss Iris Murdoch, that blue-eyed girl of the Book Society, attempts 
to combine the, one hopes, alien themes of high Anglicanism and homosexuality. 
Her story of a lay community of mixed-up misfits has a curiously unsanctified air 
about it. Miss Murdoch seems almost totally devoid of the religious sense; but she 
lets herself go on the psychology of the repressed, and not-so-repressed, pervert. 
The symbolism of the new bell and of the old, legendary one that is improbably 
salvaged by the nice lad and the near-certifiable Dora, is interpolated and uncon- 
vincing. There are moments of high drama, not to say melodrama, but Miss 
Murdoch’s “message”—which would seem to be that life catches up with those 
who run away from it—would scarcely seem to justify all the piling-on of self- 
induced agony. Nevertheless, Miss Murdoch’s evocation of the pathetic-cum-hatr- 
raising community of Imber Court is a tour de force; but there is a coldness in her 
analysis that leaves our withers unwrung. The real case against the Imber community 
is that they are too busy trying to save their own souls to have time for the twin 
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lame dogs who desperately need their aid and their prayers. Problem for Anglican 
Benedictine readers: to sue or to turn the other cheek ? 

Though it would not be far from the mark to call Nicholas Crabbe by Fr. Rolfe, 
the self-styled Baron Corvo, a study in persecution mania, it would be hard to deny 
that there was persecution. Publishers in Rolfe’s day were less than scrupulous and 
though those against whom he unsuccessfully strove might not be so black as he 
painted them—they scarcely could be—they hardly emerge from this novel with 
enhanced reputations. Nicholas Crabbe is a case-history written by the patient in 
which the chief villains are Messrs. John Lane, Grant Richards and Henry Harland 
but anyone who came into contact with Rolfe eventually became, in his eyes, a 
disloyal friend or a deep-dyed villain. Poor Rolfe was his own worst enemy, and 
couldn’t help making enemies, but we may still see him as a twisted, tormented 
near-genius, struggling for dear life in a shark-infested publishers’ pool. 

Rilke’s The Cornet, we are told, was in every idealistic young German’s knapsack 
in the 1914-1918 war. One can understand this. It is informed by nostalgia, senti- 
ment and sentimentality; less invigorating but more transporting, or escapist, if you 
like, than the poetry of Rupert Brooke. Constantine FitzGibbon’s translation 
captures something of the elusive beauty of this touchstone piece and has a dream- 
like quality. The hero’s Jove night with the adulterous countess has in it the doomed 
quality of Courtly love. Through the mud and blood of the Somme and Passchen- 
daele our enemies went into battle with a song of the Troubadours. [Luxr PARSONS 
The Eighth Day of the Week. By Marek Hlasko. Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

The Marriage. By Mona Williams. Cassell. 16s. 

The Bell. By Iris Murdoch. Chatto & Windus. 15s. 
Nicholas Crabbe. By Fr. Rolfe. Chatto & Windus. 21s. 
The Cornet. By Rainer Maria Rilke. Wingate. 6s. 


PEOPLE AND PLACES ABROAD 

What's Happening in China? (Macdonald. 15s.). Lord Boyd Orr and Peter 
Townsend, the one a visitor and the other a nine-years’ resident, collaborate to 
show the West something of the aspirations and the strength, with the portents 
for good or ill, of six hundred millions. Such a statement as: ““The Communists 
won because they took the part of the peasant against the Jandlord, not because 
they had the backing of Russia’’ typifies the soundness of the author’s plea for 
information and exchange, unbedevilled by political bias, to combat the mutual 
distrust. 

Island of Love (Cassell. 21s.). Robert Langdon tells of the discovery of the earthly 
paradise of Tahiti, of Spaniards and Captain Cook, of the consequences of the 
Bounty’s breadfruit assignment, of missionaries, trade and politics, of the French 
Protectorate, and of the modern urge for independence, in a book whose only 
jar is its title. Uninhibited sexual behaviour and the diseased-crazed Gauguin 
are here; so too are Robert Louis Stevenson and Rupert Brooke. 

The Australian Legend (Oxford University Press. 45s.). Russel Ward traces the 
origins and development of this into the fact of its tremendous influence “‘on the 
attitudes of the whole Australian community”. Bushmen and gold-diggers in 
outback and hovel, nomads in stark country and convict founding fathers 
meant crude and disorderly living; they also gave resilience, a gift for hard work 
and a sturdy commonsense based on “mateship” to the twentieth-century 
national character. Dr. Ward has drawn extensively upon the folk-songs and 
balladry of his country, to the enrichment of his book and the unflagging enter- 
tainment of his readers. 

The Welfare State in New Zealand (George Allen and Unwin. 35s.). J. B. Cond- 
liffe’s is a success story of the Labour Party in opposition formulating its pro- 
gramme in the depression years that succeeded the 1914-1918 war and reaching 
its goal of social security after the second war. In a world that increasingly 
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demands highly trained specialists as well as ‘“‘planned insulation’ Professor 
Condliffe places the New Zealand of “fa do-it-yourself tradition’? and warns 
it in the vernacular not to push its luck too hard. 

Homer and the Aether (Macdonald. 16s.). John Cowper Powys, undeterred by 
advancing years, presents another of his mental stretching exercises in this para- 
phrase or “walking commentary” of the J/iad, with an imaginary companion to 
intervene and discuss in the idiom of today, and gradually to disarm those who 
prefer in various translations their Homer ‘straight’. If Aether speaks in the 
headlong and explosive style of Mr. Powys, as the critical Preface also demon- 
strates they are both inspired interpreters for the mortals of 1959, when Zeus 
himself has ceased to laugh at the quarrelling gods. 

Documents on International Affairs 1956 (Oxford University Press: Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 84s.). Noble Frankland, assisted by Vera King, 
selects, edits and introduces the three parts: The Middle East, Eastern Europe, 
and East-West Relations and Reactions. The pros and cons of the Baghdad 
Pact are viewed with a new attentiveness in the light of the Suez crisis and the 
U.N. negotiations; the reverberations of evolution in Poland, revolution in 
Hungary, Cyprus and North Africa stay loud, and Korea and China, the 
Soviet Union and the Atlantic Alliance, and the frustrations of German re- 
unification are storm centres still. 

Ethiopia Today (Oxford University Press. 25s.). Ernest W. Luther, Economist 
for the State Bank during his stay of six years in the country, surveys it in all its 
diversity of topography, climate, races, languages and customs. While the econ- 
omic impact of trade, foreign investment, road improvement, monetary and fiscal 
reform have changed its face in the last 15 years, the author is emphatic that “‘a 
great deal more remains to be accomplished before Ethiopia can rank herself 
among the civilized nations of the world’’—fortunate she is in Haile Selassie, 
“one of the few with imagination and vision’’. 

The Bridge on the Drina (George Allen and Unwin. 18s.). Ivo Andric’s chronicle 
in the Serbo-Croat language—awarded Yugoslavia’s highest literary prize—is 
translated by Lovett Edwards, who contributes a useful Foreword. The bridge 
spans three centuries of history and more, and endures; so do the local and reli- 
gious conflicts of the Bosnian peasant, and past torments and horrors are collec- 
tively remembered. Truth, insight and sympathy are claimed for the author’s 
portraits of those whose destinies took them back and forth across the river. 

A Great Swiss Newspaper (Oxford University Press. 18s.). Elizabeth Wiskemann 
in a luxuriously produced and illustrated volume records the history of Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung which began in 1780 in prosperous and charming surroundings. 
Its radical aims have long since been achieved and in twentieth century Europe 
its unbending conservatism yet denies all totalitarian creeds. Neutral Switzer- 
land is exemplified by this proud paper, in whose honour the experiences and 
studies of Professor Wiskemann peculiarly fit her to speak. 

The Romance of the Rubaiyat (Macmillan and Allen and Unwin. 25s.). A. J. 
Arberry’s exercise in evolution—entailing the reprinting of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald’s First Edition with Introduction and Notes—from Persian poet- 
astronomer to English country gentleman, makes a delightful lesson for Omar 
lovers. The authorship of the disregarded masterpiece was first proclaimed in 
March, 1876, in the pages of the Contemporary Review, 17 years after publica- 
tion and 13 since Ruskin had written: “‘I do not know in the least who you are, 
but do with all my soul pray you to find and translate some more of Omar 
Khayyam for us: I never did—till this day—read anything so glorious to my 
mind as this poem . . .””. The same mounting excitement, for so much beauty 
and for so delicious a sadness, returns as one begins to read it again, unhindered 

by Detective-Professor Arberry’s masterly clues. GRACE BANYARD 
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